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Documents from the Afro archives 
include photographs and clippings. 


New 
history 
archive 
unveiled 


By LILY NEWMAN 


Editor-in-Chief 


The archival materials of 
the Afro American Newspaper, 
which have been examined 
and organized by two Hop-’ 
kins departments, were pre- 
sented last night. 

The Sheridan _ Librar- 
ies’ Center for Educational 
Resources and the Krieger 
School of Arts and Sciences’ 
Center for Africana Stud- 
ies worked jointly on the 
project for three years. The 
work was funded through a 
$476,000 grant from the An- 
drew W. Mellon Foundation. 

SEE AFRO, pace A5 


Students tell 


By KATHERINE SIMEON 
News & Features Editor 


HopSecret is a new 
website that gives stu- 
dents the opportunity to 
anonymously submit their 
“secrets’- contemplations, 
personal confessions and 
random ideas. 

“HopSecret is a way for 
[students] to be able say 
what's on their mind and 
connect with other people, 
so they can have a posi- 
tive experience while they 
are at Hopkins,” Alanna 
Biblow, a Health Educa- 
tor at Hopkins’s Center 
for Health Education and 
Wellness (CHEW), said. 

The well-known blog, 
“PostSecret,” which Mary- 
land-native Frank War- 
ren created, inspired the 
HopSecret project. “Post- 


By LAN YU 
Managing Editor 


Hopkins hosted its an- 
nual Commemoration Day 
yesterday in honor of the 
136th anniversary of Dan- 
iel Colt Gilman’s inaugu- 
ration as the University’s 
first president. According 
to Susan Boswell, Dean 
of Student Life, this. rela- 
tively new tradition was 
created as a way to recog- 
nize the founding of the 
university. 

“T think this tradition 
is now probably four or 


all on new HopSecret site. 


Secret” allowed anyone 
to mail Warren an anony- 
mous postcard with a se- 
cret. With so many sub- 
missions, the blog became 
a massive community and 
art project. People look for- 
ward to reading a new set 
of secrets every Sunday. 
“Yve read [PostSecret] 


the johns hopkins 
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five years old, and I think 
it’s really nice to celebrate 
the beginning of the uni- 
versity this way,” Boswell 
said. 

The main event in the 
Glass Pavilion featured 
free cake, refreshments, 
and giveaways of scarves 
and pins with info cards 
about the University’s 
founding. Hopkins, and 
Peabody sophomore Peg- 
gy Houng and the all-male 
a cappella group, the All- 
Nighters, were on hand 
for musical performances. 
Displays were also set up 


for a few years now, and 
I've loved picking them 
out, and I know a lot of 
others have have obsessed 
with that,” Biblow said. 


(CHEW) and Preven- | 


tative Education and 

Empowerment for Peers 

(PEEPs) created the 
See HOPSECRET, pace A5 


COURTESY OF POSTSECRET.COM 


HopSecret was inspired by postcards sent to the PostSecret movement. 


featuring archival pho- 
tographs of Hopkins, in- 
cluding Homewood cam- 
pus during the early 20th 
century. 

Other activities 
planned for the day in- 
cluded a Commemoration 
Day button giveaway in 
the Breezeway Wednes- 
day morning and a Jeop- 
ardy game on knowledge 
of Hopkins at Nolan’s that 
evening. 

Janet Kirsch, Campus 
Programming Coordina- 
tor, organized the Com- 
memoration Day events 


COMMEMORATION DAY 
f \ Celebrating The Opening OF 
" Z Johns Hopkins University 


February 22. 1876 
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John Power picked up a free button on the Breezeway, left. Celebratory cake was available in the Glass Pavilion, bottom right. 
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and felt they helped to 
bring out school pride 
among undergraduates. 

“T just like it that a lot 
of people are wearing 
their Hopkins school spir- 
it, which is really nice,” 
Kirsch said. “1 think that’s 
the point is to show your 
appreciation of your col- 
lege and campus.” 

According to— Kirsch, 
Commemoration Day in 
previous years had _ of- 
fered students free shirts, 
but starting last year 
she decided to change it 
SeE COMMEMORATION, Pace A5 


Food and Fellowship 
explores Islamic history 


By ASHLEY EMERY 
News & Features Editor 


In honor of Black History 
Month, the Black Student 
Union (BSU) and the Hop- 
kins Muslim Association 
(JHUMA) collaborated to 
host a dinner on Sunday, Feb. 
19, and talk about Islamic 
history in Baltimore. Entitled 
Food and Fellowship, the 
program featured Diwan Al- 
Amin, a professor of Islamic 
studies at the Community 
College of Baltimore County, 
as the keynote speaker. 

“The goal of the event 
was to educate the audi- 
ence about the prevalence 
of Islam in Black culture,” 
sophomore Keryce Henry, 


Events Chair of the Black 
Student Union, wrote in an 
e-mail to The News-Letter. 


Al-Amin aimed to clar- | 


ify a misunderstood his- 
tory of Islam in Baltimore. 
He began his presentation 
by addressing the misin- 
formed perception that Is- 
lam surfaced in America in 
the latter half of the twenti- 
eth century. 

“There is a misconcep- 
tion that black Muslims first 
started out in America in 
the 1950s, 1960’s, or even the 
1930's ... but 30 percent of 
the slaves who were brought 
[to America through the 
slave trade] were Mus- 
lims,” Al-Amin said. 

See BLACK HISTORY, pace A5 
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announces 
headliner 


By CHRISTINA WARNER 
and RACHEL WITKIN 
Staff Writers 


On Wednesday evening, 
the Spring Fair committee, 
the HOP and WJHU an- 
nounced in an e-mail to 
the student body that Pas- 
sion Pit will be performing 
at the 41st Spring Fair on 
April 20. Kingsfoil will also 
be performing. 

“Passion Pit was _ sort 
of a group effort between 
Spring Fair, The Hop and 
WJHU. Each group has its. 
own unique financial con- 
straints, but we decided that 
we wanted to throw some- 
thing awesome for the stu- 
dent body and the only way 
we could do that was if we 
all came together,” Execu- 
tive Chair of Spring Fair se- 
nior Drew Rosenberg said. 

“Bach of the three orga- 
nizations polled our mem- 
bers and came up with top 
10 lists and we threw them 
up on a white-board-and 
tried to find similarities. 
We figured in our budget 
and that made it a lot more 
narrow of a search ... we 
worked really hard to find 
a headliner that would 
work well with our theme . 
and put ona good show.” 

The three groups made 
their selection based on 
what they think would ap- 
peal to the general student 


have to look at 
someone who’s more up 
and coming that someone 
our age would know,” ju- 
nior Advertising Chair 
Hussan Yasin said. 

The theme for this year 
is “Peace, Love and Spring 
Fair.” The committee had 
also discussed themes re- 
lating to space, cowboys, 
zombies and pirates; suc- 
cessful themes have been 
re-used throughout the 
years, so finding a fresh 
theme was important to 
the committee. 

The weekend’s line-up 
of performances is not yet 
complete, as the desig- 
nated musical committees 
{ plan to showcase musi- 
cians from this campus as 
well as other local colleges 


and high schools. 


While frontrunners Romney and Gingrich were busy slinging 
mudpies, underdog Santorum stumped on doggedly, muscling 
his way through the finish line the good, old-fashioned way. 


NG 
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By JUSTIN LI 
News & Features Editor 


A new pledge class 
joined Alpha Kappa Psi 
(AKP), the professional 
business fraternity, and 
Alpha Phi Omega (APO), 
the co-ed national service 
fraternity, after recruit- 
ment events this spring. 
AKP gained 18 new pledg- 
es from their spring rush 
events, while APO gained 


fraternity, a meet and 
greet event with current 
members and an inter- 
view to allow pledges to 
present their professional 
side. 

The process is identical 
to previous how- 
ever, slight organizational 
changes were made to 
clarify and streamline the 
purpose of each event. 

“We reorganized a little 
to make sure each event 


years; 


30 mew undergraduate had a specific purpose and 
members. made sure that our infor- 
According to the AKP mation session really gave 
President, a good idea 
senior of what we 
Aaryn Mc- did and who 
Cutchan, The challenge we are so 
this semes- every spring is those who 
ters pledge 2 a chose to 
class was tO make sure we rush were 
BRA) ee dont overlap with *ware ot 
than last what was 
fall’s but social rush. expected,” 
was still McCutchan 
larger than — AARYN wrote. 
what they McCutTcHAN Awe a@) 
had been ” hosted rush 
expected. PRESIDENT OF events over 
“We had the course of 
so many ALPHA Kappa Ps! two weeks. 
qualified Events in- 
rushees cluded an 


that we decided to take 
a slightly larger group 
than had originally been 
planned,” McCutchan 
wrote in an e-mail to The 
News-Letter. 

In contrast, APO saw 
a smaller than expected 
pledge class. According 
to APO President Jessica 
Taggart, a senior, typically 
spring recruitment sees the 
larger class at around 35 to 
40 new pledges. This past 
fall, however, 36 pledges 
joined. 

“Tt seems that the pledge 
classes are averaging out 
overall this year,” Taggart 
wrote in an e-mail to The 
News-Letter. 

AKP’s rush events in- 
cluded 20 minute infor- 
mation sessions on the 


ice cream social, a game 
night, s‘mores and a Night 
of Service, where partici- 
pants made teddy bears to 
donate to children in the 
hospital. APO also hosted 
a water pong event, clev- 
erly called “APOng.” Ac- 
cording to APO President, 
senior Jessica Taggart, 
many of the events were 
repeated from APO’s fall 
rush events. 

“We decided to bring 
back s‘mores, which we did 
a year ago, since it has al- 
ways been one of our most 
popular events,” Taggart 
wrote. 

Because AKP is a pro- 
fessional business frater- 
nity, the selection process 
is focused on both a pro- 
fessional aspect and a so- 
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cial aspect. 

“We look for people 
who are business-minded 
who would also fit in well 
with the rest of the broth- 
ers,” McCutchan 
“We really try to balance 
between both aspects of 
our fraternity.” 

APO, on the other hand, 
does not have a particular 


wrote. 


set of selection criteria. 
“There is not a selection 
process in Alpha Phi Ome- 


ga,” Taggart wrote. “We 
accept any undergraduate 
interested in joining our 


Everyone is 
As a result, 
do not have any particular 


organization. 


welcome! we 


selection criteria to become | 


a pledge.” 

Despite their successes, 
both fraternities 
number of challenges to 
make them happen. ' 

“The challenge every 
spring is to make sure we 


faced a 


don’t overlap with social | 


rush, as we do usually have 


one or two rushees who are | 


pledging both a social so- 
rority or fraternity and Al- 
pha Kappa Psi at the same 
time,” McCutchan wrote. 
“Every year we try to ex- 
tend our marketing reach, 
however, that some- 
thing that can always be 


is 


For The News-Letter 

For years, refugees have 
come to the United States 
seeking an escape from 
political repression and 
unsafe environments. In 
2007, the U.S. government 
announced they would 
connect 60,000 refugees to 
new homes in the United 
States. Since then, nearly 
700 refugees have settled 
in Baltimore, according to 
The Baltimore Sun. 

Before coming to Bal- 
timore, many _ refugees 
worked agricultural jobs, 


| and now they are 


improved upon and needs | 


to be constantly changing 
with the changing face of 
the university.” 

While Taggart reports 
that the rush events ran 
smoothly, she had hoped 
for a larger pledge class. 


“Our major challenge 
tends to be recruiting 


pledge classes as large as 
we would like them to be,” 
Taggart wrote. 

“While thirty is a good 
number of ple dges, we 
could always use more 
members. Next semester, 


we hope to increase our 
publicity and host even 
more rush events that ev- 
eryone can enjoy.” 


| sophomores Anna 
| Wherry, 


| as 


often found work- 
ing factory jobs. 
The sharp contrast 
between the rural 
environment refu- 
gees once lived 
in and the urban 
space where they 
now dwell makes 
the adjustment a 
harsh and difficult 
experience. 

This inspired 


Kaetan 
Vyas and Bridget 
Harkness, as well 
junior Jared 
Katz to create and 
spearhead the MicroFarm- 
ing Project. 

The MicroFarming Proj- 
ect aims to create a com- 
munity..garden.that-is in 
tended for, but not limited 
to, Baltimore refugees. It 
originated as a class project 
for the Intersession course 
“Leading Social Change,” 
taught by William Smed- 
ick, the Director of Lead- 
ership Programs and As- 
sessment Initiatives for the 
Dean of Student Life. 

Along with learning 
about social entrepreneur- 
ship and non-profit work 
and listening to guest lec- 
turers, the class conclud- 
ed with a business plan 
competition in which stu- 
dents pitched their ideas 
to a panel of judges. Seven 
groups from the class pre- 
sented a proposal, and the 
top three projects each 
received a ‘grant worth 
$5,000. 

With a $5,000 grant in 
hand, the student group 
is ready to bring a garden 
and a community to refu- 
gees who reside in Balti- 
more resettlement hous- 
ing. 

The project's purpose is 
two-fold. In addition to the 
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Students are currently investigating places like Moravia Park Drive through Rent-A-Lot to begin farming. 


Microfarm to help local retugees 


By LAUREN LEWIS 


garden’s actual harvest, the 
team wants refugee rela- 
tionships with the greater 
Baltimore community to 
grow. Ultimately, the stu- 
dents hope to create a self- 
sustaining, multi-purpose 
garden used to fulfill the 
dietary or economic needs 
of refugees. 

“We wanted to create 
something that would be 
functioning on it’s own 
and have economic value,” 
Katz said. 

Refugees involved in the 
project are provided the 
opportunity to use skills 
learned in their homeland, 


WWWINSTANTORGANICGARDEN.COM 
The project hopes to invoke positive sentiments. 


and, at the same time, they 
are further integrated into 
the Baltimore community 
by collaborating with the 
Project’s prospective par 
ner organizations. 

So far, the project has gar- 
nered the support of several 
organizations including the 
Baltimore Urban Farming 
Community, Johns Hopkins 
Sustainability Office, Bal- 
timore Urban Agriculture, 
The Goodnow Community 
Center and the International 
Rescue Committee. 

This project was inspired 
by Wherry’s high school 
experience of working with 
Bhutanese refugees to cre- 
ate a community garden in 
Frederick, Maryland. Wher- 
ry wanted to build off of this 
idea to address the needs of 
refugees in Baltimore. 

“We want to adapt the 
project to the different in- 
terests of the refugee com- 
munities,” she said. “We 
want to work with them 
on this project and not do 
it for them, it is a collabora- 
tive effort.” 

Wherry worked with 
Bhutanese refugees who 
found the garden environ- 
ment to be a positive ex- 
perience. Adjusting to the 
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sights, sounds and other 
characteristics of city life 
is difficult enough, but the 
project eased the adjust- 
ment, according to Wherry. 
The garden invoked memo- 
ries of their native land and 
served as a way to pass on 
traditional aspects of their 
culture to posterity. The gar- 
den that the four students 
are presently working on 
will provide refugees with a 
similar sense of home. 
However, to acheive 
this, the group has to do 
a substantial amount of 
planning. The responsibili- 
ties have been distributed 
amongst the group. 
Anna Wherry 
serves as General 
Manager of project 
operations; Kaetan 
Vyas and Jared 
Katz manage the 
project’s business 
model; and Bridget 
Harkness serves as 
Communications 
and Marketing 
Manager. 
Currently, the 
students are work- 
ing on obtaining 
the materials nec-° 
essary to build the 
farm and network- 
ing with interested 
organizations. They have 
also started to search for 
potential plots and found a 


possible location on 
wet Ball 


timore. The land is two 
acres and close to the refu- 
gee resettlement housing. 
The land also falls under 
Baltimore’s Adopt-a-Lot 
program, a city program 
that allows residents to ob- 
tain for free an empty plot 
of land for the purposes of 
converting it into a commu- 
nity-managed open space. 
The group anticipates 
that the land will require 
clearing, as well as test- 
ing and nourishing the 
soil to ensure that it is fit’ 
for production. In order to 
get the best sense of how 
to serve the refugees and 
greater Baltimore commu- 
nities, the team is conduct- 
ing surveys of refugees to 
address issues and fulfill. 
needs. 
What originated from 
a three-week course, has’ 
become a long term, last-: 
ing project. With all of the. 
resources, this group of. 
students is making strides . 
in their progress to achieve | 
the goals of the Micro- | 
Farming project. 
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Theta Tau hosts the Tower of Power competition during E-week 


By RACHEL WITKIN 


Managing Editor 


Theta Tau, 
Professional 


Hopkins’s 
Engineer- 
ing Fraternity, kicked off 
National Engineers Week 
(E-Week) at Hopkins with 
the Tower of Power com- 
petition this Monday in 
the Glass Pavilion. 19 dif- 
ferent teams made up of 
undergraduates, gradu- 
ate students, alumni and 
one team of middle school 
students competed to see 
who could build the tallest 
tower out of uncooked lin- 
guini and marshmallows 
at the annual event. 

This is Theta Tau’s first 
year of hosting the compe- 
tition, which is in its fifth 
year. Theta Tau took over 
the event because the Hop- 
kins Undergraduate Engi- 
neering Society is inactive 
this semester. _ 

“It’s really good for us 
because we’ve been want- 
ing to do something with 
the Engineering School for 
a while, so now we finally 


got the chance to,” sopho- 
more Theta Tau President 
lim Ouellette said. 

Other E-Week events 
included the Society of En- 
gineering Alumni Speed 
Networking event on Tues- 
day, the Graduate Repre- 
sentative Organization 
Pathway to Success Panel 
yesterday, the Interview- 
ing Success Strategies for 
Engineers tonight at 5:30 
p-m. in the Career Center 
Library and the Women in 
Engineering Panel in Le- 
vering at 4 p.m. on Friday. 

[his year also marks the 
100th birthday of the Whit- 
ing School of Engineering. 
Dean Nicolas P. Jones, who 
spoke at the beginning of 
the Tower of Power event, 
explained that since the 
first year of the School 
of Engineering extended 
from fall 1912 to spring 
1913, the School decided 


to begin celebrating at the 
start of 2012, which will re- 
sult in a 20-month celebra- 
tion. 

“E-Week is really a great 
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The alumni team won second place with their 67-inch pasta tower. 


time for our community to 
have fun and recognize the 
importance of engineering 
at Johns Hopkins to our 
community, and, actually, 
to the world,” Jones said. “I 
think this a particularly ex- 
citing time to be a student 
here, for many 
including the fact that we 
are celebrating our centen- 
nial, and I hope that you 
all will participate in the 
many events that we have 
over the course of the next 
20 months or so.” 

The competition started 
directly after Jones spoke. 
Participants had exactly 30 
minutes to build their tow- 
er. They used various strat- 
egies and worked at differ- 
ent speeds, but everyone’s 
goal was to create the tall- 
est tower that could stand 
up on its own. After 30 
minutes, Theta Tau judges 
measured each tower with 
measuring tape to deter- 
mine which one was the 
tallest. The first place team 
received $20 gift cards to 
Chipotle, and the second 
place team received $10 
gift cards to Chipotle. 

“T think the event went 
really well,” Ouellette said. 
“T had fun [and] I think all 
of the other people had 
fun.” 

Ouellette estimates that 
about 80 people participat- 
ed in the competition and 
that there were around 40 
spectators. 

“T haven't been to a com- 
petition before so it’s inter- 
esting, “ sophomore Maria 
Karapetkova, a spectator at 
the event, said. “I like how 
it portrays the engineering 
spirit of the school.” 

There were also three 
middle school students 
at the event. Their team, 
made up of the Waldorf 
School of Baltimore’s 7th 
graders Elias D’Anna, Mat- 
thew Hannan and Chris- 
topher Wolfrum was able 


reasons, 


to participate in the Tower 
of Power competition after 
winning the Center For 
Educational Resources’ 
virtual competition for lo- 
cal middle school students 
with a 150 cm tower, which 
is about 59 inches. Over 450 
students from 11 schools in 
the area participated in the 
competition, which 
also to see who could build 
the tallest tower. 

Last 


was 


year’s middle 
school team was also from 
Waldorf Middle School 
and won second place in 
the Hopkins competition. 
This year, unfortunately, 
the middle school team 
did not place, though they 
enjoyed getting to compete 
against Hopkins students. 

“It was really exciting,” 
Hannan said. “We started 
with squares, and then we 
were trying to build the 
tallest tower we could.” 

The first place winner, 
with a 69-inch tower, was 
comprised of first year 
graduate students. Suman 
Dasgupta, Pegah Ghahre- 
mantr, Simon Lockyer-Brat- 
ton and Barbara Murienne. 
They based their tower off 
of online models. 

“We just looked online 
and saw what someone 
had done, they had suc- 
cessfully won a spaghetti 
tower building competi- 
tion. So we just looked at 
their design and modified 
it a bit,” Lockyer-Bratton 
said. 

The alumni team, who 
had won the last three 
competitions in a row, 
came in second place with 
a 67-inch tower. This year, 
only two alumni, Kath- 
leen Bren, who was in the 
class of 1991, and Joe Mc- 
Clintock, from the class 
of 1979, participated. They 
gave their prize to the 
third place team. Their 
tower partially collapsed 
before judges had time 
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Barbara Murienne and Pegah Ghahremanr were part of the winning team. 


to look at it because their 
tower was one of the last 
to be judged. Last year, the 
towers had to stand for five 
minutes before they were 
measured. However, this 
year, the judges, who were 
members of Theta Tau, 
started measuring tow- 
ers from the front of the 
room. The alumni’s tower 
was measured later than 
the first place team. Judg- 
es measured their tower 
based on how tall it would 
have been if it hadn’t fallen 
down. 

“(Next year] we'll set 
a time period [before the 
towers are measured] to 
make it fair,’ Ouellette 
said. 

The third place team 
was a Hopkins under- 


graduate team comprised 


of sophomores Howard 
Fan, Mohd Rahman, Yu- 
suscan Sevimli and Al- 
bum Shen. Their strategy 
was to start off with a 
hexagon and use double 
linguini beams. Their 
tower was 63 inches tall. 
The second level of their 
tower was a triangle. 

“We were going to go 
through every polygon 
we could think of, but we 
decided to stick with tri- 
angles because those were 
the easiest,” Shen said. 

Although they thought 
that the competition was 
hectic, they already have 
plans to do it again next 
year. 

“We should make a 
blueprint and do actual 
calculations for stresses,” 

Rahman said. 
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and 


Department of Physics 
and 
Colin known 
for his research on neutron 


Astronomy Professor 


Broholm is 


scattering and condensed 
He cur 
rently is teaching General 


matter physics 


Physics Il for the Physical 

Sciences 
Broholm born in 

Denmark 


masters in 


Was 
He recely ed his 
Physics and 
Electrical 
from The 
versity in 


Engineering 
Technical Uni- 
Denmark, and 
got his doctorate in physics 
at the University of ¢ open- 
hagen in 1988. He then be- 
came a postdoctoral mem- 
ber of the technical staff 
at AT&T Bell Laboratories 
in New Jersey. He started 
working at 
1990. 


Hopkins in 


Broholm sat down with 
the The News-Letter to talk 
about his General Physics 
class, his research and his 
personal life. 


News-Letter(N-L): You're 
from Denmark, but your 
accent isn’t.a typical Den- 
mark accent, can you ex- 
plain that? ; 

Colin Broholm (CB): | 
did grow up in Denmark, 
but my mother was British, 
and she came from Hert- 
fordshire, just outside Lon- 
don, so my accent is influ- 
enced by the fact that she 
taught me English from 
when I was a little child. 
But I grew up in Denmark, 
so that gives another inter- 
esting Scandinavian twist 
to it. So people typically 
have a hard time placing 
exactly where I come from. 
And then, of course, on 
top of that I’ve been in the 
states for 27 years. So that’s 
where all the accents come 
from. 


N-L: Can you talk about 
the experiments that you 
do in your class? 

CB: Some of the experi- 
ments we're going to do 
through the semester are 
quite exciting Chey’re safe, 
but we have to do exactly 
the right thing, and if not, 
we can get into trouble. For 
me, the experiments are 
really the essence of what 
physics are about 

his is just what makes 
it very exciting to be a sci- 
entist, and I’m trying to 
bring a little bit of that into 
the class through these ex- 


periments 


N-L: Is that 
chose physics? 
CB: Yeah, I think it is. I 
was initially 


why you 


in electronic 

then, 
gradu- 
ally driven more and more 


engineering, and 


somehow, I got 
into the direction of doing 
physics. It was for this rea- 
son that | was really fasci- 
nated with the deeper ex- 
planations for why nature 
behaves the way it does. | 
really enjoy engineering 
as well, and I enjoyed, ac- 
tually, as a student, many 
aspects of it, concepts of 
building something that 
actually works and making 
use of those different types 
of technology and different 
types of sciences. I wanted 
to get deeper to the bottom 
of it, so that’s what drove 
me in the direction of sci- 
ence. It’s all tied up with 
experiments and trying to 
understand nature the way 
we see it. 


N-L: How 
choose Hopkins? 

CB: That was pretty clear 
in a sense that Hopkins 
was the right place. It came 
about because I’m _ using 
a particular type of tech- 
nique, which is something 


did 


you 
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Things I've Learned with Professor Colin Broholm: Physics and Lile 


called neutron scattering 

It turns out that Hop- 
kins is quite close to the 
Nist Center of Neutron 
Research in Gaithersburg, 
MD. We do experiments 
there, and to do my type 
of research, I need to do 
experiments in these facili- 
ties. Gaithersburg 
is nice and close to 
Hopkins and that 
sort of drew me 
to this general re- 
Otherwise, | 
think Hopkins is a 


gion 


tremendous place. 
[his department 
is a very lively de- 
partment of phys- 
Chere’s a lot of 


activity 


1cS 
going on. 
I appreciate all the 
different areas of 
research that 
have. 


we 


N-L: How many 
different 
have you taught? 

CB: Maybe 10 
different 
I've taught gradu- 


classes 


classes. 


ate classes for sev- 
eral When 
I came, | did condensed 
matter physics and I did 
a physics seminar. I’ve 
taught magnetism and | 
taught a scattering course. 
I've taught courses for 
physics undergraduate 
majors. I’ve taught this big 
course a couple of times 
in the past. That’s how we 
like to do it in this depart- 
ment. We like to meander 
around between courses; 
we don’t do the same thing 
too much. 


years. 


N-L: Can you tell me 
more about your research? 

CB: We have several 
papers on the way right 
now. There’s one paper 


which talks about a variant’ 


of this lattice which is two- 
dimensional which we're 


soon submitting to Nature. 
[here’s another paper also 
being submitted to Nature. 
Phose are just on the way, 
but we don’t know if they 
will be accepted. We have 
another paper that’s re- 
cently been accepted in Sci- 


ence, which reports some- 


thing in this ilk. There’s a 
lot of activity in this gen- 
eral area, and we feel that 
there’s a lot of progress be- 
ing made. 


N-L: What were you like 
as an undergraduate? 

CB: I was quite focused 
on the work and quite 
competitive. I really liked 
making the grades. Even in 
high school I was like that. 
There was an engineering 
school in Denmark. It’s 
a different arrangement 
there because once you get 
to that stage you're basical- 
ly doing the professional 
stuff. Everything is math 
and chemistry and physics. 
We’ve forgotten about the 
humanities and social sci- 
ences, so we end up coming 


¢ 
es 
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COURTESY OF SARAH HEWES 
Professor Broholm currently teaches General Physics II. 


outa little bit shallow com- 
pared to our liberal arts 
system here. So I was very, 
very focused on doing all 
of that stuff. You learned a 
lot. 1 do like the U.S. system 
in the sense that you have 
a broader view. I think 
that’s important. We had 

something that was 
an “uncle” 
group. When you 
arrived at the uni- 
were 


called 


versity, you 
assigned to a little 
group of five or Six 
students to 
you a social context. 


give 


The reason it was 
called an “uncle” 
group was because 
there was an older 
student who would 
give you some 
advice. It was ar- 
ranged alphabeti- 
cally. 
My wife, she’s 
Mexican actually, 
we got married, 
and then she took 
of her sisters 
and brought her to 
Denmark. The sis- 
ter met one of the 
people from this group and 
somehow the sparks were 
flying, and they ended up 
getting married. Now we 
have these three Mexican- 
Danish families of engi- 
neers and my wife’s family 
from Mexico. This “uncle” 
group still persists. We still 
meet each other from time 
to time, obviously, because 
we're related like that. 


one 


N-L: How did you meet 
your wife? 

CB: My father was liv- 
ing in Houston at the time, 
and so I was visiting him 
in Houston, and then we 
decided that we should 
‘go to a trip to Mexico to- 
gether. We went to Cancun 
on a vacation there for a 
week. My future wife and 


WWW 


her family popped up and 
they wanted us to take a 
photograph. We did that 
and chatted with each oth- 
er and then we left on our 
merry way. Two days later, 
we had traveled to another 
city in Mexico, and then 
we met the same family 
again, so it was an interest- 
ing coincidence. Then we 
sat down and had a cup 
of coffee and chatted for a 
while and we exchanged 
addresses. I went home 
again, and that’s when I 
went through my gradu- 
ate studies. Two years later, 
I was looking through my 
address book, and thought, 
“Oh, this was interesting, | 
met this nice Mexican girl.” 
| thought it would be fun 
if I could still get in touch 
with her, so I wrote a nice 
letter. It escalated, and we 
traveled and we met each 
other, and finally, we got 
married in 1987. 


N-L: Do you have any 
advice for undergraduates 
here? 

CB: You’ve come to an 
institution that has a very 
broad range of inquiry 
that’s going on. I think that 
you should try to make use 
of this time you have to 
find your own passion. You 
might have come with some 
ideas for what you think is 
going to be challenging and 
where you have an impact, 
but this is going to be the 
time where you can become 
informed and see if you can 
really find your passion. 
We do want you to study 
hard but you shouldn't be 
studying so hard that you 
can’t find time to expose 
yourself to things that you 
otherwise would not be 
able to see. You should use 
the professors, just come 
and talk to us. That is what 
we're here for. We don’t bite 
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Homewood celebrates BSU, JHUMA host Baltimore Muslim history event 
University founding 


COMMEMORATION, FROM Al 
up by switching to hats 
and offering scarves this 
year. While the archival 
displays have been car- 
ried over from previous 
years, Kirsch notes that she 
changed things up with 
the inclusion of a harp 
player and a few more bal- 
loons for decoration at the 
main event in the Glass Pa- 
vilion. 

Shijit Dasgupta, a ju- 
nior, enjoyed the free ap- 
parel that comes with 
Commemoration Day 
each year and also found 
the harp performance to 
add a nice element to the 
atmosphere in the Glass 
Pavilion. 

“It added a touch of 
class,” he said. 

The actual celebration 
of Commemoration Day 
impressed senior Drew 
Rosenberg, who appreciat- 
ed the amenities provided 
at the main event. 

“I think it’s pretty neat 
that [Hopkins] actually 
celebrates | commemora- 
tion day because I know 
a lot of schools don’t,” he 
said. 

Rosenberg also appre- 
ciated the highlighting of 


the university’s history 
through the archival dis- 
plays. 


Afro newspaper archive 
catalogued successtully 


AFRO, From Al 

“It's probably the most 
extensive black history ar- 
chive in the country,” Moi- 
ra Hinderer, the project's 
manager and a professor 
in the Center for Africana 
Studies, said. “It’s just an 
amazing collection.” 

The Afro, founded in 
1892, is a Baltimore-area 
paper covering local, na- 
tional and even interna- 
tional news. Its archive, or 
morgue, has grown steadi- 
ly throughout its 120-year 
history, encompassing 
photographs, clippings 
and documents chroni- 
cling the African Ameri- 
can experience in Mary- 
land and elsewhere. 

“We realized that what 
we had was more valuable 
than the dust it was col- 
lecting,” John Jacob Oliver, 
the CEO of the Afro, said. 
“We're excited that we are 
indeed unfolding.” Oliver 
is the great grandson of 
Afro founder John J. Mur- 
phy. 

Cataloguing the  ar- 
chive, which contains more 
than 1.5 million items, was 
extremely labor intensive 
and required collaboration 
between many local insti- 
tutions. It even prompted 
the development of a robot 


Life after Death: 
The Islamic Perspective on the Hereafter 


“What happens when we die?” 
“Is there a life after death and even if there is, why should | care?” 


On March 1”, join the JHU Muslim Association (JHUMA) for a discussion with 
guest speaker Halim Breiannis on The Hereafter in islam where we will analyze 
our true purpose in this life and why we should be concerned about what comes 
next. As a Muslim American convert, Halim has spent over sixteen years studying 
and teaching Islam. Halim Breiannis’ renown throughout Baltimore is largely due 

to his knowledge of Islam, his oratorical skills 
and his sincere care for the community. 


“will ] be held accountable for the things I've done?” 


“Hopkins has a really 
long and storied history 
that needs to be celebrated, 
SO props to the administra- 
tion for that,” he said. 

Students were not the 
only ones to enjoy the fes- 
tivities. MSE Library staff 
members Crystal Maitland 
and Jennifer Robertson 
found themselves enjoying 
the cake, but were more 
impressed with the dis- 
plays. 

“This is the first event 
I have come to and I very 
much enjoy the incorpora- 
tion of the archival mate- 
rial,” Maitland said. “It’s 
great to see the see photo- 
graphs and get a little taste 
of the history.” 

“It’s nice to have an oc- 
casion to celebrate,” Rob- 
ertson added. 

Dean Boswell, who took 


a shift herself to slice and | 


serve cake at the event, re- 
flected on the opportunity 
that Commemoration Day 
offered for students to re- 
flect on the University’s 
roots. 


“T think it’s a nice op- | 


portunity for people 
to just take the time to 


think about the institu- | 


tion, when it was created, 


how it has grown over the | 


years and celebrate it,” 
Boswell said. 


that automatically takes 
photos from a pile, pho- 
tographs their backs and 
scans them into a database. 
Named “Gado,” the robot 
is part of a project devel- 
oped by Hopkins graduate 
Tom Smith. 

“I built a prototype, 
this massive thing that re- 
quired woodworking and 
soldering skills,” Smith 
said. “I did about 1,000 im- 
ages like that to show the 
concept worked. The new 
model is made with laser 
cut pieces and weighs a lot 
less.” 

Smith’s robot has digi- 
tized a small portion of 
the Afro archives, but the 
majority of items have only 
been catalogued. 

“Tf we can find fund- 
ing we'd really like to do 
large scale digitization 
and expand our outreach,” 
Hinderer said. “This isn’t a 
service project, it’s a part- 
nership.” 

The archive holds great 
promise as a resource for 
scholars, students and the 
larger Baltimore commu- 
nity. 

“We are determined to 
continue this fine project,” 
Franklin Knight, Director 

of the Center for Africana 


BLACK HISTORY, rrom Al 
Al-Amin therein drew 
| a parallel between the 
African-American experi- 
ence and Islamic experi- 
ence that exemplified the 
coherency of his presenta- 
tion within the context of 
Black History month. The 
connection of the two his- 
tories trended throughout 
his presentation. 
Al-Amin continued his 
presentation by explain- 
ing one of the central mis- 
| conceptions about Islam: 
| the disparity between the 
religion of Islam and the 
social movement, called 
Nation of Islam. 
| “Most people when they 
| think’ of African American 
| Islam. . .people think of 
| the Nation of Islam. . .but 
| some of the things that Eli- 
| jah Muhammad believed 
| in went directly against 
| the religion of Islam,” Al- 
| Amin said. 
The Nation of Islam is 
| a black supremacist reli- 
| gious movement founded 
| in the Michigan in the 
1930s. Prominent members 
included Elijah Muham- 
| mad and Malcolm X. 
According to Al-Amin, 
the Nation of Islam is not 
| representative of the val- 
ues of the religion or the 
texts of Islam. 
| “For example, in his 
| book Messages to the 
| Blackman in America, 
| [Elijah Muhammad] said 
| that ‘God is a man, and he 
cannot be anything but a 
man.’. . which is directly 
against what the Qur’an 
says,” Al-Amin said. 
Al-Amin explained that 
the Nation of Islam was 
a social movement con- 
tained in America and a 
small sect of the Carribean 
Islands, whereas the reli- 


| gion of Islam is prevalent 


throughout the world. In 
fact, as Teno Boone, Presi- 
dent of the Black Student 
Union, stated in his intro- 
duction to the event, one in 
four people in the world is 
Muslim. 

Nonetheless, Al-Amin 
presented many achieve- 
ments of the Nation of 
Islam. It operated an in- 
ternational fish business 
with Morocco and Peru, to 
which Baltimore was es- 
sential of the fish the har- 
bor supplied, and estab- 
lished schools for people of 
their faith and for people 
not of their faith. Accord- 
ing to Al-Amin, around 
1975, the religion of Islam 
in Baltimore disconnected 
from the ideology of the 
Nation of Islam. He chroni- 
cled this portion of the his- 
tory of Islam in Baltimore 
by presenting the work of 
individual Muslims. 

“In Baltimore, one per- 
son who was there during 
that transition, who was 
the imam, a person who 
is leading prayer or. 
someone who has religious 
knowledge. . . was Ronald 
Shakir,” Al-Amin said. 

Al-Amin also highlight- 


Studies, said. 


“They say ‘There is nothing but our present life; we die, and we live, and nothing but 


[The Holy Qur'an 45:24] 


ed the current experience 


of Muslims in Baltimore, 
emphasizing how there 
are only small sections of 
religious education in Bal- 
timore. 

“1 think that Islam as 
a religion in Baltimore is 
regarded with respect. . . 
One thing that I would like 
to see more personally is 
more religious-based class- 
es, teaching with a chain of 
narration, for people not 
Muslim,” Al-Amin said. 

The BSU and the JHU- 
MA reflected Al-Amin’s 
desire for more education 
about Islam through that 
which the event offered as 
well as through the theme 
of Black History Month, 
which is Blacks in Dias- 
pora: Revelation and Cel- 
ebration. The theme aims 
to educate people about 
the diaspora, the dissemi- 
nation of the African race 
to other continents. 

“A big part of the dias- 
pora is actually Muslim, 
so we wanted to educate 
people on that, as well as 
expand our reach and in- 
vite people who normally 
don’t come. . The most 
important message is just 
a better understanding 
of Islam, and it’s impact 
in Baltimore City and the 
African American com- 
munity, that I think people 
neglect,” Boone said. 

The Black History 
Month co-chairs, seniors 
Kelli Jordan and Lacroyah 
Walker, conceived of the 
unconventional theme 
in order to separate from 
the extremely significant, 
though trite, focuses of 
Black History Month. 

“Every February we 
as Americans focus on 
the same topics and is- 
sues, Martin Luther King 
Jr, Malcolm X, the Civil 
Rights Movement, Rosa 
Parks, etc., and we forget 
that African-Americans 
are not the only people 
within the Black Diaspora 
that have been impacted 


by slavery and discrimina- 
tion,” Jordan wrote in an e- 
mail to The News-Letter. 

The BSU adopted a 
global perspective on the 
struggle for liberty and 
egalitarianism. 

“There was slavery in 
Africa and South America, 
and the people from these 
areas as well as the Carib- 
bean Islands populate the 
United States and, there- 
fore, we thought their his- 
tory should be included 
in our educational presen- 
tations and 

. Blacks share a similar 
struggle with Muslims and 
Latinos, and we certainly 
wanted to highlight that 
and showcase their impor- 
tance to the Civil Rights 
Movement and struggle for 
freedom and equality,” Jor- 
dan wrote in an e-mail to 
The News-Letter. 

The integration of alter- 
native experiences allowed 
the BSU to collaborate with 
other student groups, su- 
cha as JHUMA, and ex- 
pand their typical focus 
and group of people who 
attend the events. 

“I think [the event] was 
really successful. It had a 
great focus on Baltimore 
city. ..we want to get a lot of 
people out; different types 
of folks so that everyone 
can enjoy the things that 
we do,” Boone said. 

The JHUMA, though 
not in the vein of support- 
ing Black History Month, 
also believed that this 
event bolstered their initia- 
tive of Islamic awareness. 

“[We] see how being 
African American affected 
being a Muslim in Balti- 
more. While we do have a 
really multicultural group, 
we don’t have that many 
American Muslims, in the 
sense that they’re African 
American. . .J think it’s al- 
ways good to learn a differ- 
ent group’s transition into 
Islam,” junior Qais Feroz, 
Treasurer of JHUMA, said. 


discussions. 


Although the presenta- 
tion was extremely well- 
received, especially due to 
the food that the event fea- 
tured, which Darker than 
Blue Café catered, Jordan 
expressed that she wishes 
there was more of a domi- 
nant message to connect the 
disjointed individual stories 
that Al-Amin provided. 

“I do wish that he 
would have spoken more 
about how Muslims have 
commonalities with Blacks 
and how Muslims were 
important to the Civil 
Rights Movement, focus- 
ing on Malcolm X maybe. 
His presentation was more 
of a history and timeline 
highlighting a few promi- 
nent individuals, and I was 
looking: more for a under- 
lying message or lesson. 
However, I do appreciate 
what he had to offer, and 
I'm glad he was able to 
come out and extend his 
knowledge to us,” said Jor- 
dan. 

This event was the third 
in the BSU’s Food and Fel- 
lowship series. Al-Amin, 
a professor a the Commu- 
nity College of Baltimore 
City, wrote his master’s 
thesis at Morgan Univer- 
sity on Islam in Baltimore 
from 1957 to 2001. Born 
and raised in Baltimore to 
Muslim parents, he offers 
a perspective rooted in 
personal experience and 
observation, supported by 
his extensive study. 

Black History Month 
has included an array of 
events, totaling 18, which 
range from the Opening 
Ceremony, at which Cedric 
Jennings ‘was the keynote 
speaker, to the Love Jones: 
Spoken Word Night, which 
featured jazz and poetry, 
to the Diaspora in Film Se- 
ries, which addressed dif- 
ferent issues among black 
cultures. One of the up- 
coming events is the BSU 
Formal on Mar. 2, which 
has the theme: “Embrace 
the Black in you.” 


HopSecret offers anonymous forum 


Students use the site to share personal anecdotes and ask questions 


HOPSECRET, From Al 
Hopkins version of “Post- 
Secret,” which can be 
found at hopsecret.word- 
press.com. 

At first, members 
of CHEW and PEEPs 
thought it would be nice 
to have boxes in their of- 
fices, at their events and 
in other places that stu- 
dents frequent, such as 
Nolan’s, in which stu- 
dents could submit their 
secret or confession. De- 
spite being anonymous, 
the submission boxes 
did not receive a large 
response. Biblow thinks 
that students could be 
apprehensive about be- 
ing seen submitting a 
secret at popular campus 
settings, which detracts 
from the anonymous na- 
ture of the project. 

“Some felt a little un- 
comfortable putting their 
personal secret in_ that 
box,” Biblow said. 

Biblow then collaborat- 
ed with Young Joo Kang, 
Social Violence Preven- 
tion Coordinator, to give 
the project an online plat- 
form this past January. 
Since then, the responses 
have increased  signifi- 
cantly. The site has been 
receiving approximately 
six to seven secrets each 
weekday. They have been 
receiving nearly 20 se- 
crets over each weekend. 

“We're definitely seeing 
a lot more responses than 
the boxes. Online submis- 
sions are a lot higher,’ 
Biblow said. “For a new 
blog, [the response is] pret- 
ty good, definitely more 


than I expected. We had 


like 400 views [Monday]. 


_ So it’s pretty exciting.” 


The site has to be up- 
dated daily with numer- 


ous new secrets due to 
the volume of responses. 
Submissions have ranged 
from academic trepida- 
tions to relationship frus- 
trations to less-serious 
thoughts. ; 

“Tt doesn’t need to be 
something very deep or 
upsetting. It can be [some- 
thing] that you just never 
happened to say to any- 
one,” Biblow said. 

In the past few days, 
students have sent in 
thoughts such as, “I actu- 
ally hate it when people 
walk through the beach 
or the freshman quad 
forming paths. Walking 
around will take you just 
about 10 to 20 sec. I would 
like our campus to be 
beautiful!!,” “I have her- 
pes,” and “I feel like I’m 
the dumbest BME I know. 
I shouldn't even be in this 
program; it’s breaking me 
down.” 

To CHEW, there are no 
limits of what students can 
submit. For the most part, 
all secrets are posted on 
the site. 

“It does [get posted] 
eventually, it’s not al- 
ways immediate because 
of everything else going 
on,” Biblow said. “As long 
as it’s along the lines of 


what we are doing here. . 


if people are submitting 
something, it’s going up 
there.” 

Biblow noted that, if 
secrets are not posted, she 
would e-mail the person 
who penned the secret, 
explaining exactly why it 
is not on the site. CHEW, 
however, does not want to 
deny any post, for HopSe- 
cret’s primary purpose is 
to foster an open environ- 
ment on campus and help 
students relate to each 


other. 

“Hopkins can feel 
sort of isolating because 
you're so caught up in 
what’s going on to get 
through your four years,” 
Biblow said. “We want to 
find a way to really con- 
nect people.” 

HopSecret distin- 
guishes itself from 
likealittle.com and JHU- 
confessions.com, which 
are used for anonymous 
flirting and soul-bearing, 
respectively, with its di- 
rect affiliation with the 
university and its non- 
gossip nature. 

“I think that [HopSe- 
cret] is a Hopkins thing,” 
Biblow said. “It’s about 
confessing something 
about you personally and’ 
not talking about other 
people. The idea is what's 
going on with you and 
connecting you to other 
people.” 

The project also aims 
to help students get the 
help that they need and 
encourage the Hopkins 
community to speak up 
if they need help. The 
HopSecret site has a link 
to a list of both on-campus 
and off-campus resources 


+ 


for those who need assis- - 


tance. CHEW and PEEPs 
want students to know 
that there is always some- 
one ‘willing to listen to 
them. 


“There's tons of people 


out there who want to lis- 
ten and really do care for 
each individual person 
who is walking this cam- 
pus,” Biblow said. “We 
want to make sure that ev- 
eryone is heard, whether 
that means submitting 
a secret or picking up a 
phone and being heard by 
a professional.” 
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Off-Campus Housing Fair 


Glass Pavilion | March 1st, 2012 | 11:00am - 2:00pm 
a 


Come and meet area Property Managers and Leasing Consul- 
tants to find a new home! Whether you are in the market for a 
new place or just want to see what is available in the commv- 
nity, this is the event for you. Featured rental properties will be 
representing many different areas including, but not limited to: 
Charles Village, Roland Park, Hampden & Mount Vernon! 


Raffle to WIN 
a S100 Visa and Barnes & Noble 
gift cards and MORE!!! 


Don't forget: 


The Neighborhood 
Open House! 
Saturday, March 3rd 
11:00am - 2:00pm 


A 
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OCHD.JHU.EDU 


OFF-CAMPUS PROPERTY REVIEWS - 
FOR STUDENTS BY STUDENTS ~ 


Visit our website to read reviews from other JHU students about their experience 
living | in the off-campus apartments and rowhomes around the Homewood Campus. 
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PAID ADVERTISEMENT 


Candlelight Vigil so: 
Nathan Krasnopoler 


Date February 26", 2012 
Time 6:30 PM 
Place 116W University Pkwy 
Baltimore, MD 
(Broadview Apartments) 


Please join Nathan's family and friends on the one-year 
anniversary of Nathan's bicycle accident. We will meet 

at the scene of the accident in front of the Broadview 
Apartment Building. We will walk to Charles Commons 
(Charles Street & 33'° Street)on the Johns Hopkins Campus 
for a brief remembrance of Nathan. Candles will be provided. 


Nathan's Story 


On Saturday February 26", 2011, Nathan was riding his 
bicycle in the bike lane on University Parkway. The driver 
of a Honda Civic turned into the driveway of the 
Broadview Apartments crossing the bike lane, causing 
NFeldarel acon ero) |i(e(-nV/iuelaalon @lhy(enmm Natu [pal ey-lermualco\imallae 

=e over his bicycle and the car and onto the drivewway. The 

A eam clalere) alee (cleayelarmage) e)@)iacemalianmelacelsigalcrldanara\t 

some time Nathan's lungs collapsed and he was unable 
to get oxygen until he was treated in the ambulance. 


This lack of oxygen for over 15 minutes caused severe anoxic brain injury. After 
a few weeks, the doctors reported that Nathan had no chance of.a meaningful 
recovery from his brain injury. Nathan died on Wednesday August 10", 2011. 


The Family and Friends of Nathan Krasnopoler thank 
the JHU Newsletter for their responsible coverage of 
Nathan's bicycle accident on February 26", 2011 


The Baltimore Police were able to complete their 

investigation thanks to the Newsletter's reporting. O)n Wanale 
JHU Newsletter interviewed the students that were at the 
scene and observed the driver while other media provided 
inadequate reporting. The Police used the witnesses that 

the News-letter identified for their investigation. It is areal cmce 
the News-letter's reporting that the police were able to charge 


the driver with negligence. 
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f you can think back 

a few years, what 

differences between 

your diets then and 

now come to mind? 

For many and especially 

myself, I always broke 

even. That is, I always ate 

just enough bad foods to 

cancel out the hard work 

that I had put in to get rid 
them. 

Plateauing 

of two years 


in college 
was prob- 
ably the re- 


sult of equally 
weighing bad 
eating and 
good eat- 
ing. We don’t 
want that. We 
want to create 


an imbalance 

where the 

right food choices always 
outnumber the wrong 
ones. 


Recently, a friend intro- 
duced me to a new concept 
of dieting — the Paleo Diet. 
As most of us would guess, 
Paleo is short for Paleolithic 
age, the time period 2.5 mil- 
lion years ago when homi- 
nids lived by hunter-gath- 
erer standards, as opposed 
to the advent of the Neo- 
lithic era when humans first 
learned how to farm crops 
and animals. 

The Paleo diet suggests 
eating as our ancestral cave- 
men did; we should stick to 
things that can be hunted, 


Fitness Columnist 


fished and gathered. Before 
you join the fad of calling 
this nutritional plan a fad, 
consider the rationale be- 
hind living as a modern 
person and eating as a Stone 
Age person. We humans 
have been evolving for the 
past two million years with 
Darwinian Fitness produc- 
ing a seemingly final win- 
ning species in the form of 
Homo _ sapi- 
ens. Our DNA 
is inherently 
programmed 
to best handle 
“Stone-Age” 


food. It has 
only been 
a 10,000 years 
since the 

-- , 
Bai dawn of ag- 


riculture and 
just over 100 
years since the 
introduction of manufac- 
tured chemicals to expedite 
the farming process. 

One might argue that 
life expectancy has risen 
to 70 years in most de- 
veloped countries. Why 
would we want to eat like 
our ancestors who at the 
age of 40 were considered 
old? Remember that, aside 
from dieting, we have 
millions of technological 
gadgets all contributing 
to the increased life expec- 
tancy. Our genetics haven't 
changed to allow us to sur- 
vive for 30 more years in 
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An exploration of the Paleo Diet 


years ago. 

Since evolution is an 
extremely tedious process 
based on trial and error, 
and while some scientists 
argue that humans have 


stopped evolving, the fact 


remains that time is on Pa- | 


leo’s side. 
So what exactly does go- 
ing Paleo imply? 


ditch the carbs and go for 
what you can hunt and 
gather in nature (but make 
sure it’s edible by devel- 
oped country standards). 
Meats, eggs, animal fat, 
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Johns Hopkins Confessions 
+ http://jhuconfessions.com/ 


How math and women add up at Hopkins 


‘am an urban, white, 
female math major 
with an anxiety disor- 
der and a borderline 
offensive sense of hu- 
mor. As further summary: 


| when filling out college ap- 
The bottom line is to | 


fish and seafood are the | 


obvious choices of protein, | 


iron and essential fats. 
Berries, fruits and plant 
derivatives have antioxi- 
dants, vitamins, phyto- 
nutrients and _ low-carb 
sugars. Nuts and seeds 
also provide protein and 
healthy fats. Mushrooms 


plications and needing three 
words that people would use 


out some items in the store 
or a receipt at a restaurant 
and ask, “What's the total 
with tax/tip?” And I jok- 
ingly tell her that I’m not 
in applied math. But really, 
that’s like being with a bi- 
ologist and asking, “What 
animal is that?” or a his- 


to describe tory ma- 
me, I polled ‘ jor and, 
a bunch of JHU) Confessions “what 
friends and time  pe- 
there were & Space reserved for riod is this 
two words your anonymous fro m pty 
that almost unfiltered thoughts We PEN 
everyone “1 know _ the 
listed:  en- about Hopkins answer, 
ergetic and but chanc- 
scary. (So, es are that 


are one of the only sources 
of vitamin D in the pro- | 


duce aisle and have an 
amazing combination of 
vitamins, antioxidants and 


and reduce the risk of dif- 
ferent types of cancer. And, 
of course, vegetables are 
always just plain good for 
anyone. 

Throw out 
breads, pasta and even 
most or all dairy prod- 
ucts. It may seem crazy, 


the wilderness compared but the rationale behind 


to someone from a million 


Grilled Cheese & Co. 
puts a twist on the classic 


hen . we 
Peres et 


already determined that 
we want to try the Smashed 


heard Meatball, served with pro- 


~~ that ~~ a volone, marinara and some 


Mary- 
land-based restaurant de- 
voted entirely to grilled 
cheese sandwiches was 
coming to Baltimore, we 
knew without a doubt that 


we had to visit. For avid 


cheese lovers, 
cheese restaurant 
dream come true. 


is 


a_ grilled 
a 


If you agree, then the 
sandwiches here will not 


disappoint. 
this grilled cheese mecca 


Creations at 


on Light Street are, in their 


words (and we concur!), 
“grilled to perfection.” 
Grilled Cheese & Co. pro- 
vides the best combination 
of comfort food and ‘de- 
gustation’ because of the 
creative options offered all 
in the scope of the simple 
grilled cheese sandwich. 
While it is true that it is 
hard to mess up a grilled 
cheese, this place certainly 
does the American deli- 
cacy justice. Melted cheese 
oozed out from between 
two hearty slices of bread 
that was toasted to perfec- 
tion. A plethora of cheese, 
in our opinion, is the key to 


parmesan. We're also in- 
trigued though admittedly 
skeptical about the non- 
savory option, Sweetest 
Thing, which is made with 
Brie, mascarpone, rasp- 
berry preserves and choco- 
late chips. So those with a 
sweet tooth are sure to be 
taken care of here! 

Don't like grilled cheese 
sandwiches? Then __ this 
may not be the place for 
you, although there are 
soup and salad options to 
be had. Most notable is the 
classic grilled cheese pair- 
ing: creamy tomato soup. 

What Grilled Cheese & 
Co. will not offer you is 
atmosphere. We wouldn't 
recommend this _ place 
for a date night, but we 
would highly recommend 
it, especially to college 
students, as an option 
for late night munchies. 
(It is open until 2:30 a.m. 
Thursday through Satur- 
day.) ; 

The service is quick, fast 
food style. We waited no 
more than ten minutes for 
our order to reach our table 


a success- after pay- 
wl eetet Alex Barbera &  « 
cadet ‘t) Georgina Rupp vise s 
try the . eae Ao also afford- 
sct_and Delicious Dishing: 2 ne: 
the . Fresco. ng higis 
es made The PhenomeNOMS She sirce:s 
with ched- located on 


dar cheese on thick slices 
of white bread loaded with 
crumbled bacon bits and 
some diced tomatoes. This 
sandwich was good but 
heavy. The center of the 
sandwich was so chock full 
of bacon that it was some- 
what overpowering, but for 
a meat lover it may be just 
the thing. 

We enjoyed the Fresco 
even moré} this sandwich 
was served on the same 
white bread and made with 
fresh mozzarella and pro- 
volone cheeses, complete 
with roasted red peppers, 
basil pesto and a balsamic 
glaze. We loved this sand- 
wich because of its great 
flavor. The balsamic glaze 
was a great addition to the 
ingredients and topped off 
the sandwich nicely, 
_ On our next visit, we've 


‘ 


\ 


Light Street in Federal Hill 
and drew in a fairly local 
crowd. (We were no doubt 
the preppiest customers of 
the night.) Having opened 
in this location only last 
November, the exterior re- 
mains very unassuming 
and undecorated save for a 
small sign with the Grilled 
Cheese & Co. logo. 

Inside, the decorations 
are sparse, but yellow 
painted walls are deco- 
rated here and there with 
pictures of cheese and 
facts about grilled cheese. 
Among these facts were 
“Americans make 2.2 bil- 
lion grilled cheese sand- 
wiches at home each year” 
and “30 percent of Ameri- 
cans name the grilled 
cheese ‘America’s Favorite 
Homemade Sandwich.” 

We agree. 


Paleo makes a strong case 


as to why it’s okay to give | 


up all of the processed 
carbs we so heavily rely 
| on today. 


| potential energy packed 
| into such a small amount 
and our bodies can me- 
tabolize and store that 
energy very efficiently. 
But we no longer live in 
a world-where the super- 
market is going to disap- 
pear the next day. 

We don’t have to horde 
grains on the off chance 
that we might experi- 
ence a famine every other 


at stake. So while it does 
taste delicious, you can 
surely find the fuel that 
a freshly baked baguette 
provides in other foods 
and still maintain a well- 
balanced diet. 

A Paleo diet also in no 
way implies that you need 
to stop eating. It just cuts 
out the bottom of the all- 
too-skewed food pyramid 
that we learn about in el- 
ementary school. 

In fact, because a Paleo 
diet includes everything 
but most  grain-based 
products, it can be very 
tasty. Sashimi, bacon, 
steak and almonds all fall 
into the allowed category, 
and it may come as a pleas- 
ant surprise how different 
but equally tasty the meal 
of a cave man may play 
out to be. 

Another way to look at 
Paleo is to consider it an 
advanced version of carb- 
cycling, the method of 
eating high, medium, low 
and no amount of carbs 
on different days to induce 
higher metabolism. If you 
can eat the right combina- 
tion of fruits, vegetables, 
meats and nuts, as Paleo 
suggests, there is no reason 
you should expect to have 
decreased levels of energy 
simply because bagels no 
longer has a place in your 
meal plan. 

Paleo doesn’t deprive 
you of certain nutritional 
groups but, rather, puts 
an organic and original 
spin on the way we look 
at nutritional intake. Eat 
the sandwich without the 
bun, order the wrap with- 


salad, without croutons. I 
certainly wouldn’t recom- 
mend any of this if there 
was no nutritional value 
in it. 


Expect to feel clean and 
become lean. Try Paleo for 
21 days. 


Always consult a doctor 
before making changes to your 
exercise routine or nutrition. 


out the tortilla and get the. 


that gives you an idea of the 
sort of person | am. 

In. middle and high 
school, I was president and 
captain of the respective 
trivia teams. I wasinamath/ 
science accelerated program 
because, let’s face it, Balti- 


| more City isn’t known for 
compounds that can help 
protect many kinds of cells | 


week and our survival is | 


its stellar public education. 
Yet, for some reason, people 
would get surprised when I 
told them I was going to ma- 
jor in math. 

Clearly, the simple bio- 


| logical fact that causes me to 
grains, | 


wear a bra makes it improb- 
able that I would enjoy prov- 
ing theorems and solving 
systems of linear equations 
when I was bored in class. 
Or maybe it was because I 
was obnoxiously social and 
a bit off-the-wall that people 
assumed I wouldn't go into 


| something as “stationary” 
From an evolutionary | 
| standpoint, we love carbs | 
| because it has so much | 


as mathematics, 

which shows just how 
much people actually 
know about academia. Ask 
any one of us at Hopkins: 
nothing stays still in the 
world of academia. We're 
just scrambling to keep up. 


7 SOMES WEDD GU renal leas fifteen hours | 
with my mom, shell point a week of homewor 


we'll stare blankly. 

Then my mom jokes, 
“Fifty thousand dollars a 
year, and you can’t do sim- 
ple arithmetic,” at which 
point I want to show her 
an actual research publi- 
cation and see if she could 
read the first page without 
asking what all the curly 
brackets meant. 

I don’t see numbers any- 
more. Zero is trivial, and 
one appears in induction: 
“Prove true for one. As- 
sume true for n, and prove 
true for n+1.” Ta-da! This is a 
slight exaggeration, but just 
because I have learned the 
names of random theorems 
doesn’t mean I can automat- 
ically look at a bill, calculate 
tax and tip and then divide it 
fairly for everyone at the ta- 
ble. I make comments about 
not being in applied math, 
but even those I know who 
are in the math department 
in the Engineering school 
aren't walking-talking cal- 
culators — though they do 
like to talk. 

This is the world of a 
pure math major: 


een 


math class, most of which is 
staring at a piece of paper, 
waiting for the answer to 
punch you in the face. Sit- 
ting. in lecture and zoning 
out for a second, only to 
come back and see another 
two-thirds of the chalk- 
board filled with who- 
knows-what. Spending the 
entire TA section asking 
questions about what sym- 
bols mean. And this is just 
strictly-required class time. 

You know how if you 
play too many videos 
games or Tetris or jigsaw 
puzzles and when you 
blink, you can see them? 
After a geometry class last 
semester, I saw the entire 
Greek alphabet wrapped 
up in cosines and sines and 
square roots. 

There’s no way that 
this is unique to math. My 
computer science friends 
breathe codes. My neuro- 
science friends draw brains 
and label them in their 
sleep. My international rela- 
tions friends get to learn all 
about the politics between 
the United States and Iran 
(fun fact about my previous 
education: for the longest 
time, I thought the Gulf War 
was in the Gulf of Mexico). 

Not everyone in CS can 
spit out Python at will, nor 
everyone in neuroscience can 
perform a lobotomy (thank 
goodness), and I would place 
good money that IR people 
aren't fluent in UN politics 
yet. So don’t look at me and 
say, “Aren’t you supposed to 
be good with numbers?” We 
all have our different natural 
skills, and then there are the 
ones we have to learn. I love 
pure and abstract mathemat- 
ics; I'll be spending my whole 
life trying to figure out how 
to connect it wit gaz 


around me. 


Defining, changing the “Imaginate Elite” 


to imagine 
the following: 
an Asian-style 
dragon flying 
over an Italian 
Renaissance-painted land- 
scape. I would bet most 
readers at Hopkins will be 
able to conjure this untra- 
ditional image quite easily. 
Imagination is a difficult 
concept to approach, in 
that it is highly personal 
and hard to. explain to 
others. It is not a common 
academic focus, generally 
limited to psychological 
sciences and mystic phi- 
losophy circles. But the 
undertones of imagination 
building are present in 
society, as children are en- 
couraged to create worlds 
in which to play with their 
real-world friends. 

The principle question 
is whether imagination is 
a learnable or sharpen-able 
skill. Can you really “imag- 
ine” something you have 
no concept of? Early Euro- 
pean, Asian and Mediter- 
ranean cultures interacted 
through highly connective 
commerce and warfare sys- 
tems, which catalyzed cul- 
tural exchange. But though 
an Ottoman merchant could 
probably imagine an Ital- 
ian village or a Portuguese 
fortress, he could not pic- 
ture any aspect of Mayan or 
Chumash, that is to say New 
World, setting and culture. 

Thatall changed after the 
Post-Columbian era where 
diverse cultural ideas have 
been spread throughout the 
world by movement and 
information technology. 

_ Here is where the argument 
kicks in. At present, a vast 
majority of the global pub- 
lic have limited access to 
education, lack unfiltered 
coverage of world events 
and rarely have the oppor- 
tunity to travel and engage 
foreign cultures and soci- 
eties. These limits are not 
conducive to imagination 
growth, 

Alternatively, a rarefied 
economic elite (sociologi- 
cal definition), which often 


Ly 


corresponds to cultural 
elitist, has the best educa- 
tion available, a variety of 
media outlets concerning 
a wide range of topics and 
an overstuffed passport, at 
least by worldwide stan- 
dards. From a young age, 
the imagination is engaged 
and encouraged. 

In today’s globalized 
world, for workers to have 
a strong imagination is a le- 
gitimate expectation for top 
employers. In the fields of 
marketing, entertainment, 
consulting, engineering and 
countless others, leadership 
is more and more pushed 
to redevelop 


masses, and it is fast revo- 
lutionizing education tech- 
niques. Imagination class 
would increase innovation 
and curiosity, which I be- 
lieve to be vital to interna- 
tional success and progress. 
More importantly, it 
would break the hold the 
elite classes have on imagi- 
nation. The global creativity 
potential is going to waste as 
agendas discouraging mul- 
ticulturalism and encourag- 
ing in the box thinking are 
set by calculating military- 
industrial-media-political 
complex elites aiming to 
maximize personal profits 
and power ac- 
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percent of American births 
for women under 30 are out 
of wedlock. A high percent- 
age of the births are to mi- 
nority women. The correla- 
tion between parental care 
and stability later in life has 
been strongly recognized in. 
the psychological commu- 
nity, and the blend of racial 
‘and economic inequality 
and hypocrisy in America 
denies children born in such 
circumstances the ability to 
acquire the skills, through 
education and imagination 
growth, needed to compete 
with elite peers. 

The world education sys- 
tem is obviously a larger 
beast than this column can 
tackle, but suffice to say it 
is inadequately serving the 
population. I assert that 
more imaginative students 
would do better across the 
board in academic, social 
and artistic settings, and 
propose an addition to mod- 
ern curriculums: time spent 
specifically targeting imagi- 
nation development. This 
can be done for very cheaply 
and still be radically effec- 
tive. 

«The spread of cheap tech 
provides a window to the 
world long denied to the 


away is that 
imagination should be en- 
couraged and nurtured in 
children and adults. Offi- 
cial encouragement of in- 
clusive activities is greatly 
lacking in most’ academic 
and work-related settings. 
Many universities and col- 
leges require freshmen to 
take an introductory writ- 
ing course. Requiring all 
students to take at least one 
imagination course during 
their time at the institu- 
tion would benefit student 
morale, creative output and 
possibly even kindness, 
Strong imaginations often 
correlate to empathic abili- 
ties, which are desperately 
needed in the current era of 
individualism and “eve; 
man for himself” attitudes, 
Of course, everyone 
imagines, from the new- 
born baby to the bedridden 
old woman. But we should. 
recognize that, while all 
imaginations may be cre- 
ated equal, they are not 
provided equal opportuni- 
ties to develop. As with so 
many other aspects of edu- 
cation, imagination is bei 
overlooked by an elite who 
take it for granted. Perhaps 
itis time to stop ignoring its 
rolein human society, 
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Homewood in 140 characters 


® 


Emily Lavell 


Nicole Passmore 
Here we go again Studytime #boooo 


Agreed. Always that time of year around the third or 
fourth week when you start w ondering where all of your 


free time went. It really is like a cycle; a week of red-eyed 
work then a week filled with sleep and caching up on T\ 
shows. Plus, that week of work makes that week with TV 


so much sweeter. 


Ouch! We've all done something stupid in front 
of a professor at some point in our academic 
careers, but this may take the cake. Keep your 
head up, maybe you'll get a better grade on your 
next paper out of sympathy. 


Michael Grewe 


Sos 


You only live once. Whether YOLO is trending 
on twitter or on the radio in Drake’s song, this 
phrase has caught on like fire. Not really sure 
where it started, but it looks like it’s going to be 


around for a while. 


} lecture...... 


Siyu ~siyu 


today 


John Maxwell 


One of my professors has literally worn the same clothes to every 
getaciue 


Just made eye contact with my professor, walked into a wall, 
watched him laugh at me, then awkwardly said “hi 


hethinksimpbril 


Ryan Kahn 


Tweets of the Week 


This weekly column features 
some of the top posts around 


the Twitter realm that deal 
with the week’s top stories in 
sports, politics, pop culture 
and all things news. 


Makes sense. No need for an explanation here. If you 
haven't noticed this with at least one of your professors, 
then stop looking at Facebook so much during class and 


pay attention. 


@ 


Good luck to my girls Gatzaferos and @husseyfest at the track meet 


Cheering on his fellow Blue Jays. The track team has been on 
fire lately, so be sure to check out one of their upcoming meets. 
At the very least, read about them in our sports section. 


BM Carrie Bennett 
Ok, | gotta go home and defrost before work tonight. Last score 
. update JHU 10- Towson 3 with 13:26 to go in the game. 


ioe i Lats ¥ 


#BlueJayPride — 


Shush lady providing us all with Lax updates via 
twitter. Hopefully it will be an exciting season for JHU 
Lacrosse this year, and, hopefully, these randomly cold 
nights begin disappearing. Can’t it just be spring already? 


A new meaning for “homework help” 


ou know how 
some __ things 
land on either 
end of the spec- 
trum? 

Example 1: people play- 
ing with your hair. Person- 
ally, once you start play- 
ing with any strand of my 
curls, that’s it! You better 
keep doing that until I 
have had my fill, or I will 
not be in a good mood. It’s 
like turning me on and 
not getting the job done 
— what is that?! I may not 


get blue balls but s*** hurts 
just as bad. 
Then, on the 
other hand, 


you have 
people that 
spazz once 
you acci- 
dently graze 
their head, 
sheesh! Dra- 
ma queens. 
Another 


example for 
you guys is 


Amanda Garcia 
Guess What 


an who birthed me after a 
long day of class. After two 
hours of lecture, I’m ready 
to head my ass back to my 
dorm to sleep, but, after 
talking to her, I realized I 
had more homework to do. 
It wasn’t that my mom re- 
minded me of other classes 
and what I needed to get 
done for them. Oh no, she 
wanted me to do home- 
work for her. A little back- 
ground is needed here. So, 
my mom is in the process of 
getting her event planning 
certification since she has 
the knack for 
creating great 
events. Not to 
mention that 
she has a keen 
eye for things 
when it isn’t 
her money on 
the line. . .but 
who doesn’t? 
She has even 
planned out 
a whole sce- 
nario of us 


being __ tick- pan to dif 
lish. | Some erent venues 
people are; . Happened? and ne Pat 
if you know yoy think your family oe the aa 
me, then you jg amusing? Here are : ian nea) 

know how quirky and interesting fg ‘i aoe i 
serious MY ypdates that are relayed : ba, 3 va 

ticklishness {9 me from my fam back o her making, 
is. On the in NYC. a comment 


other end of 

the spectrum, others won't 
flinch even if you sweep a 
feather on the bottom of 
their foot. 

Like many things, the 
conversations that I have 
with my mother are either 
filled with juicy gossip/up- 
dates, or they aren't. Luck- 
ily for me, a few days ago, 
acting the part of a dutiful 
daughter, I called the wom- 


on how I bet- 
ter bring home a nice, white 
boy, preferably someone 
who is going to be a doctor 
because they need to be on 
my level. 

Back to the homework 
comment, being at Hopkins, 
she automatically thinks I’m 
a brain. | guess being here 
has emphasized the fact that 
everyone is not as smart as 
they thought they were in 


high school; now there is 
a need to study and start 
homework early. So, she tells 


ants, lists, thoughts, feelings, missed connections, haikus, confessions, furtive glances and, of course, sex. 


COURTESY OF CARTER BANKER 


Hong Kong offers modern and traditional activities for visitors to enjoy, such as their busy market streets. 


Explore the old and new in Hong Kong 


fter being in 


Beijing, the 
capital of 
China, I was 


assuming 
that Hong Kong would be 
similar, Surely a country 
can't have cities that up- 
stage the capital, right? 
Wrong. Hong Kong is an 
extremely modern city that 
reminds you of New York, 
except a bit cleaner. Unlike 


| Beijing, there were no glar- 


ing signs that this was still 
a developing country. The 
people were all smartly 
dressed in Western high- 
fashion looks that you 


| might see on the streets of 


Paris or London, and there 
were no rickshaws on the 
road. 

This can all be explained 
by looking at Hong Kong’s 
history. It was a British col- 
ony from 1842 at the end of 
the First Opium war, until 
1997 when it was returned 
to China. But even though 
Hong Kong is a part of 
China again, it has its own 
separate government and 
is basically Chinese only 
by name. As a result, ev- 


| erything from the build- 
| ings to the political system 


mainland China 


me that she has these home- | 


work assignments, and | 


need to proof them and | 


make them “smarter.” 

Now, now, this is my 
mother, momma, mom, 
madre (two brownie points 
to those people that real- 
ize where I’m getting this 
from), so I am compelled 
to do.anything for her. But, 
additional homework is 
not something I jump at on 
any occasion. In the end, it 
isn’t that serious since her 
homework is light work, 
but what never ceases to 
crack me up is that my 
“smartifying” technique 
for her writing is to go 
straight to the thesaurus. 

Come on, I know you 
all do it too; no one in their 
right mind would instantly 
use the word “extemporane- 
ously” instead of “spontane- 
ously.” | literally copied and 
pasted that word right now. 

So this goes out to those 
Hopkins students _ that 
rushed to argue with my 
statement from the begin- 
ning about the “spectrum”, 
and how there can be: a 
happy middle. With hair, it 
could be you love it when 
people twist it, but pull- 
ing it doesn’t get you hot. 
With tickling, it could be 
your pits are made of steel 
and nothing touching it 
can make you flinch. Well, 
you're right, because my 
mom showed me that apart 
from the bland hi and 
byes and the exciting gos- 
sip snippets there is also 


.a middle: the girl-I-pay- 


for-your-college-so-fix-my- 
homework middle. 
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in Hong Kong is very West- 
ern. 10 years ago, my father 
told me, most people you 
met in Hong Kong spoke 
English with a British ac- 
cent. Today, there are a lot 
more immigrants from 
(Hong 
Kong is an island, if you 
didn’t know that already), 
and Chinese is by far the 
most prominent language 
(specifically, | Cantonese). 
However, almost everyone 
speaks and understands 
English. 

I was only in Hong 
Kong for two days, so I had 
a very limited amount of 
time to have the full Hong 
Kong experience, which 
included appreciating the 
old and the new. 

Something very unique 
to Hong Kong that you 
won't see in cities like Paris 
or New York are the mar- 


| ket streets — a reminder of 


old China. On my first day 
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in the city, | did a walking 
tour that took me through 
the flower market, the bird 
market and the goldfish 
market. All 
three of these 
markets 
were very 
aptly named. 

The flower 
market was 
abuzz with 
activity, with 
people mak- 


one of the most spectacular 
views in Hong Kong (the 
drinking age in Hong Kong 
is 18). From my table, | was 

able to watch 


the famous 
Hong Kong 
light show, 


the biggest in 
the world. 
The next 
day was the 
first day of 
the Chinese 


ing last min- New Year, 
ae cathe Banker and most 
purchases stores were 
before the The Globetrotter closed. I end- 


beginning of 


Travel the world from 


ed up wan- 


Chinese New your chair with one dering Old 
Year. They Student’s accounts ofher Wan  Chai’s 
had every own travels. forgotten 


type of flow- 

er and plant imaginable, 
from bonsai trees, to roses, 
to orchids, to florescent 
green and blue carnations. 

In the bird market, there 
were lots of stalls with men 
handmade _bird- 
cages and birds. Birds are 
considered good luck in 
China, and they are very 
popular pets among gam- 
blers. I’ve heard that peo- 
ple even take their birds 
for walks by carrying their 
cages around in parks! 

The goldfish market 
was more of an all-encom- 
passing pet market. The 
goldfish were displayed 
in plastic bags filled with 
water outside the shops, 
packaged and ready to 
take home. There were also 
tanks filled with baby tur- 
tles and shops filled with 
puppies. 

The last market I visited 
was the Ladies Market. 
Like the other markets, I 
assume that the concept 
of this one is quite old, 
however, the products that 
they sell have changed a lot 
over time. This market was 
filled with designer knock- 
offs, iPhone cases, cheap 
clothing and even the oc- 
casional sex shop. 

I continued my explora- 
tion of the “newer” side of 
Hong Kong at the bar in 
the Intercontinental Hotel, 
which is famous for having 
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streets. They 
were older but didn’t look 
very forgotten or interest- 
ing. After wandering up 
a bunch of steps however, 
[ ended up at the “most 
haunted” house in Hong 
Kong — the old brothel 
that was used by Japanese 
soldiers in World War Il. 
The building is currently 
empty, but rumor has it 
that it is going to be turned 
into a hotel. 

Because everything 
was closed, I ended up in 
a mall for lunch. Malls are 
a very big part of Asian/ 
Hong Kong culture. They 
are all over the place and 
filled with stores like Ar- 
mani, Prada and Marc Ja- 
cobs. Apparently, Armani 
doesn’t close for Chinese 
New Year. Neither does 
Ruby Tuesdays, which is 
where I ended up eating 
lunch. I had really wanted 
to visit Victoria Peak, the 
most famous site in Hong 
Kong, but it was raining, 
and I knew that visibility 
would be lousy. 

I spent my last night in 
Hong Kong eating dinner at 
the Peninsula, the old colo- 
nial hotel, and watching the 
Chinese New Years parade. 

If you are interested in 
studying in Hong Kong, 
Tufts University offers a 
study abroad program in 
Hong Kong that gets very 
good reviews. 
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Editorial 


Aiding Baltimore refugees 


Last month, four Hopkins students 
were awarded $5,000 in grant money 
to launch the Baltimore MicroFarm- 
ing Project. Reflecting a growing na- 
tional interest in community-based 
agriculture, the MicroFarming Proj- 
ect is aimed at providing opportuni- 
ties for refugees living in Baltimore. 
While helping to integrate displaced 
persons into the larger Baltimore 
community, the Project will also af- 
ford refugees a chance to procure ba- 
sic dietary and economic resources. 

This page supports the Micro- 
Farming Project and commends the 
Hopkins students for their desire to 
effect change. We believe it is neces- 
sary, however, that Hopkins admin- 
istrators and students act on a larger 
scale to support Baltimore refugees. 

In contrast to the other issues in 
which the Hopkins community has. 
become engaged, the problems fac- 
ing refugees are wholly unique. 
Unlike ordinary immigrants in Bal- 

timore, they are nationless. Usually 

thrust from their homes to escape 
the ravages of war, religious and eth- 
nic persecution or national disaster, 
these displaced persons are forced 
into a situation out of their control. 

Each year, it is estimated that around 

900 refugees seek asylum in Balti- 

more. 

Unfortunately, the support system 
for these refugees is deficient and 
fails to adequately address basic hu- 
man needs, Although the U.S. State 
Department provides $850 in cash 
assistance for each refugee, resettle- 
ment agencies often take up to half 
for administrative purposes, leav-. 
ing most refugees with a mere $425. 
Most refugees in Baltimore receive 
only eight months of welfare sup- 
port — including food, clothing and 
medical services — and only two 
months of rent support. After that, 
they are on their own in a city they 
know nothing about. 

This page feels that many individ- 
uals, upon reading these facts, would 
quickly desire to provide assistance. 
However, we believe that effective 
change cannot be achieved without 
a collective institution to bridge the 
divide between a sympathetic citi- 
zenry and an ill-fated group of refu- 
gees. To this end, we call on Hopkins 
to lead the charge. As a centerpiece 
of Baltimore society, education, and 
medicine, Hopkins can implement 

a number of specific policies to di- 
rectly aid struggling refugees in Bal- 
timore. . 

First, the University can address 
the health concerns of the displaced 
families, which often live in dilapi- 
dated housing without access to ba- 
sic healthcare. As a world-renowned 
medical institution, Hopkins can set 
up a clinic to administer healthcare 
and provide regular checkups for 
refugees. 

Hopkins can also focus on the 
institutional public health iniqui- 
ties inherent in refugee neighbor- 
hoods. Poor sanitation, plumbing, 
electricity, and shelter all create a 
deadly combination. The Bloomberg 
School of Public Health, the largest 
institution of its kind in the United 

States, should focus on specific pub- 
lic health directives to address these 
urgent concerns. 

‘ Additionally, Hopkins has at its 
disposal a unique tool to combat 
the cultural divide between Bal- 
timore and the refugee neighbor- 


hoods: trained language profession- 

als. Many refugees arrive in the U.S. 

without any basic knowledge of the 

English language. To compound 
this problem, any comprehensive 
attempt by the City of Baltimore to 
educate the refugees is futile; the 
city simply lacks the resources and 
personnel. In contrast, Hopkins has 
trained linguists who specialize in 
languages spoken most by the refu- 
gees. The Center for Language Edu- 
cation, for example, offers courses in 
Arabic, Chinese, Hindi, Kiswahili, 
Russian and Persian. The Center, to 
this end, should take the initiative 
in focusing on teaching the English 
language to the refugee populations 
in Baltimore. 

On top of this, the University can 
provide general education to refu- 
gees. Because many displaced per- 
sons have come to Baltimore to flee 
persecution in the Middle East, edu- 
cation among the individuals, espe- 
cially women, is lacking. Being that 
many of the hostile nations from 
which they have fled forbid women 
from attending schools, refugees 
lack the basic knowledge to make 
them marketable in the workplace. 
Hopkins, with its esteemed faculty 
and School of Education, can fill this 
gap. Furthermore, Hopkins students 
— many of whom already partici- 
pate in educating Baltimore youth 
and incarcerated persons — can spe- 
cifically focus on tutoring the refu- 
gee population. 

Hopkins also possesses some- 
thing the City of Baltimore and oth- 
er humanitarian aid organizations 
lack: access to mass transportation. 
Because refugees often do not have 
a steady income, it is difficult to pay 
for travel. This lack of immobility 
leads inevitably to unemployment 
and supply shortages. It is a vicious 
cycle that Baltimore refugees are 
trapped in. The JHMI Shuttle and 
other Hopkins buses can provide 
free and speedy transportation to 
medical and learning facilities, as 
well as to grocery stores, which are 
largely nonexistent in the “food des- 
erts” to which many refugees are 
consigned. 

Finally, these goals are not hope- 
lessly impractical. Although there 
are many refugees in Baltimore, they 
are a relatively fixed and delineated 
population. The aid which Hopkins 
administers can thus affect many 
individuals personally. In time, it 
might even be possible to achieve a 
largely healthy and educated refugee 
population. 

What's more, the Hopkins Fresh- 
man Book Read this year dealt di- 
rectly with the issue of refugees in 
the United States. Strength in What 
Remains, a narrative by Tracy Kidder, 
depicts the plight of a man named 


‘Deo who comes to the U.S. to escape 


civil war in his native Burundi. It is 


a story that exposes the sacrifice and 


perseverance of refugees all across 
the world — triumph amidst the 
worst of human tragedy. 
This University, in essence, has an 
imperative to act. It singly possess- 
es rare resources and a vital infra- 
structure which can positively affect 
thousands of lives. The Baltimore 
MicroFarming Project is a step in the 
right direction, but only with the full 
force of the Hopkins institution and 
community can real change come to 
Baltimore refugees. 


News-Letter is 
responsible 
for its ads 


Editors, The 
Hopkins News-Letter: 


Johns 


We 


to see 


were dismayed 
an advertisement 
for the website of Ameri- 
can Renaissance on page 
A9 of your Feb. 9 issue. 


Letter 


cial hierarchy, segregation 
and white superiority. By 
avoiding the use of racial 
slurs and more familiar 
forms of old-fashioned rac- 
ism, they seek to make the 
toxic ideology of white su- 
premacism seem credible 
and attractive. 

By publishing this ad- 
ver3sement, The News- 
Letter risks losing all cred- 
ibility in the eyes of the 
student body. Racism and 
racist pseudo-science have 


theless exercise important 
editorial choices in solicit- 
ing and selling advertise- 
ments. Selling advertising 
to white supremacists is 
wrong. 

We demand that The 
News-Letter publicly repu- 
diate AmRen’s racism and 
cease all publica-on of its 
advertisements. 


Human Rights Working 
Group 
(Robert D. Day) 


no place in our community. 

The editors of The News- 
Letter enjoy important 
First Amendment rights. 
Use them to take a stand 
against bigotry. While your 
advertisements do not nec- 
essarily reflect your views 
and positions, you never- 


American Renaissance, 
as is plain from its own 
website, is a racialist pub- 
licalon promoting white 
supremacist views with 
a veneer of scholarly re- 
spectability. AmRen, its 
editor, and its organiza. 
onal network promote ra- 


Black Student Union 
(Teno Boone) 


College Democrats 
(Mary Katherine Fanning) 


Identity 
(Veronica Jordan-Davis) 


Editor’s Note: The American Renaissance ad published in our Feb. 9 issue was printed in 
error. Its contents violated the editorial standards that our advertisers are held to on messages of 
hate and bigotry. When we discovered the mistake on Feb. 9, The News-Letter business staff 
immediately contacted American Renaissance and cancelled their invoice. They were not allowed 
fo pay. We appreciate the four groups who submitted the letter above and their demands, all rea- 
sonable, can be met. We denounce the causes American Renaissance stands for and the organiza- 
tion itself. American Renaissance has already been notified that it may never advertise in The 
News-Letter again. 
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_ LETTERS POLICY 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter welcomes letters to the editor. 
Letters must be e-mailed to chiefs@jhunewsletter.com for inclusion 
in a Thursday issue. All letters received become property of The 
News-Letter. The News-Letter reserves the right to edit for space, 
grammar and clarity. Letters must include contact information 
and cannot be anonymous. The News-Letter reserves the right to 
limit the number of letters printed. 
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Will the GOP go for the suit or the sweater vest? 


f you've tuned into any 
major news outlet in recent 
weeks, you might come 
away with the impres- 
sion that abortion — rather 
than the U.S. economy is the 


issue upon which Election 2012 
hinges. Lightning rod or no, the 
media circuit has been mostly 
abuzz with “abortion talk,” from 


the Komen Foundation’s 
Planned Parenthood im- 
broglio and the GOP's 
all-male “birth control 


panel,” to Rick Santorum’s 
fire-and-brimstone com- 
mentary on prenatal test- 
ing, birth control, and the 
prosecution 


of “abortion 


doctors.” 

I've little interest in 
fanning the flames of 
feminist rage. What I’d 
really like to concern 
myself with, however, 
is Rick Santorum, the 
man behind the  foot- 
in-mouth rhetoric — the 


quasi-evangelical enigma 
who seems well on his 
way to being blacklisted 
by mainstream left- and 
right-wingers alike. 

No candidate — at least 
since the bowing out of 
pizza-magnate Herman 
Cain has proven as 
baffling as the former Pennsyl- 
vania Senator. It was Rick San- 
torum, after all, who “surged” 
on the eve of the Iowa caucus, 
emerging as a kind of “dark 
horse” —a robust, unanticipated 
force to be reckoned with. The 
story read like this: While front- 
runners Romney and Gingrich 
were busy slinging mud-pies, 
underdog Santorum stumped 
on doggedly, muscling his 
way through the finish line the 
good, old-fashioned way. But it 
was Santorum’s caucus-night 
speech that definitively tipped 
the scales in his favor. For yot- 
ers tuning in for the first time, 
he appeared articulate and 
even athletic in his argumen- 
tation, pulling off his smiley 


~ OPINIONS 


“compassionate conservative” 
shtick like a gosh-darn natural. 
He was folksy, inoffensive; he 
thrived as a charming, down- 
home, anti-Romney — at least 
with his evangelism left on the 
back burner. 

But that Santorum 
who performed 


the one 
impressively 


all along the debate circuit - 


eee 


seemed at odds with the off-air 
Santorum, who insisted that 
“standing up and defending 
[heterosexual] marriage” was 
“the ultimate homeland secu- 
rity.”. His unhinged, off-the- 
trail rhetoric — for instance, his 
equation of homosexuality to 
pedophilia and bestiality — left 
even mainstream Republicans 
nonplussed. Before long, the 
teetering balance he’d achieved 
between “straight-laced conser- 
vative” and “bible-thumping 
evangelical” had tipped into 
fringe territory. 

As of late, Santorum’s made 
his bread and butter as “Mr. 
Social Conservative,” trotting 
out his borderline fanatical 
views on prenatal testing, birth 
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Sonia Tsuruoka 


control and the prosecution of 
“abortion doctors” with fright- 
nonchalance. In an ill- 
fated CNN interview, he even 
questioned whether women 
should serve on the front lines 
of combat because of “emotions 
that are involved.” Those sound 
bites, and others like it, have 
rebranded Santorum as a kind 
of “culture warrior” — a 
religious zealot with a 
Cro-Magnon perspec- 
tive on women’s rights. 
[It’s no wonder he’s been 
ridiculed ad nauseum as 
a zero-prospect candi- 
date by both the Fourth 
Estate and the Republi- 
can Old Guard. 


ening 


The reality is that 
Santorum has four Su- 
perdelegates to Rom- 


ney’s 91. He can’t win by 
any stretch of the imagi- 
nation. But here’s the 
kicker: The latest results 
from Gallup’s nation- 
wide daily tracking poll 
indicate that 35 percent 
of registered Republi- 
cans back Santorum over 
Romney’s Os percent. 
Those numbers and 
the paradoxical picture 
they paint — mean that 
Santorum matters, and 
will continue to matter in the 
relay leading up to the Tampa 
Convention. Sure, he might not 
be an electoral game-changer, 
but he’ll continue to highlight 
a symbolic divide in the Grand 
Old Party between the suit and — 
the sweater-vest — the “Chablis 
Republicans” and “Budweiser | 
Republicans” continuously | 
wrestling for dominance. 

It’s a dynamic that’s pecu- 
liar to both candidates, and | 
how they’ve defined themselves 
with respect to each other. Does 
Santorum’s evangelical streak, 
for instance, make 
look good? Or does Romney’s 
smarmy elitism make Santo- 
rum look better? It’s difficult to 
tell. What’s 100 percent certain, 


Hopkins students must arm with knowledge 


By LAN YU 


rowing up, you 

may have been told 

to hear people out 

when they express 

an opinion, if for 
no other reason than to show re- 
spect. There is, however, a much 
more significant reason to hear 
people out, and I believe it is 
crucial to overcoming a misin- 
formation gap that is plaguing 
the American public. Bad argu- 
ments only stick when you and I 
fail to take them in, analyze and 
challenge them on the battle- 
field of words. 

Of course, it is hard to endure 
the incendiary rhetoric that of- 
ten form the opening lines of a 
confrontation. You would prob- 
ably be loath to sit through a 
conversation replete with such 
assertions as “abortion is mur- 
der,” “global warming is bogus,” 

“evolution is a myth,” and “the 
gays are going to hell.” However 
difficult, though, it is crucial to 
have the patience to hear out 
their “reasons” and “evidence” 
to prevent them from winning 
arguments on baseless accusa- 
tions. 

Regardless of what your 
personal opinions are on most 
of the aforementioned issues, 
you probably accept the valid- 
ity of evolutionary theory and 
are most likely astounded by 
the utter failure of America to 
properly grasp it. A 2010 Gal- 
lup poll found that only 40 
percent of Americans support 
evolution, while a 2011 Fox 
News poll showed that 40 per- 


cent support strict creationism 


over evolution or theist-driven 


evolution. ‘ 
We can blame the failure 
of teachers to grasp evolution 


‘themselves or stand up to the 


pressures of misinformed par- 


‘ents who support religion in 


*s 


the science classroom. We can 
blame the politicians who have 
cast baseless claims against evo- 


lution, especially those vying for 
the coveted Republican nomina- 
tion in the presidential election 
— catering to an increasingly 
misguided voter base concern- 
ing scientific issues. Ultimately, 
the blame can come down to us 
as well, in our failure to get our 
hands dirty and our personas 
insulted. 

Scientists can only write so 
many op-ed pieces or give so 
many interviews to influence 
the public discourse. Politicians 
who support evolution can 
only devote so much of their 
time and efforts before they 


ago, his edited version of Dar- 
win’s On the Origin of Species 
featured a lengthy forward that 
was distributed here at Hopkins 
and at other universities which 
attacks evolution through a va- 
riety of arguments. These argu- 
ments, however, are mixed in 
with his attempt to spin natural 
selection as an evil idea that the 
Nazis used to justify the Holo- 
caust. 

Setting aside such mud- 
slinging, Comfort’s forward 
presents a number of false 
points that a deeper study of 
evolution can easily disprove. 


risk charges In one section, 
of __ politiciz- he tries to spin 
ing science. Byt from each one of vestigial — or- 
To ‘combat the gans as evi- 


misinforma- 


our actions, we can 


dence against 


tion in the evolution. His 
American form powerful and point falls 
body politic, cogent arguments short, how- 
it is necessary : ever, in the as- 
that we stu- toSway the national — sumption that 
dents engage debate natural selec- 
directly in the . tion leads only 
national — dis- to the develop- 
cussion. ment of organs and appendag- 


Sure, it is difficult for any 
one student to greatly influence 
the vast arena of discussion in 
America. Sure, the news media 
and established public officials 
hold more sway over the dis- 
course. But from each one of 
our actions, we can form pow- 
erful and cogent arguments 


to sway the national debate. 


Armed with proper knowl- 
edge, we can instill in others 
an understanding of the truth, 
while at the same time defeat- 
ing misinformation. To suc- 
ceed in this process, though, 
we must hone our knowledge, 
properly informing ourselves 
and learning what others will 
say. 

I can think of no better ex- 
ample in. which knowledge 
can defeat falsity than that of 
Ray Comfort, an evangelical 
who has tirelessly campaigned 
against evolution. Two years 


es and not to their destruction. 
In reality, natural selection can, 
actively hinder the growth - 
over many generations - of 
organs.and appendages when 
they are no longer needed, sav- 
ing the organism the energetic 
costs of forming those struc- 
tures. Fs 

Should you ever come across 
a denier of evolution, don’t shy 
away from a confrontation. En- 
gage him, find out what he uses 
to argue his point, then develop 
your own arguments to counter 
his. Only when we strengthen 
our own understanding can we 
be better prepared to fight Amer- 
ica’s ignorance and expose the 
public to the truth. 


| Ian Yu is a junior Biophysics major 
from Highland Mills, N.Y. He is a 
Managing Editor for The News- 
Letter. 


Romney | 


however, is that the two men 
provide a study in political con- 
trasts, highlighting each other's 
distinct strengths and weak- 
nesses — for better or worse. 
Santorum’s eight-point Gal- 
lup margin tells me_ there’s 
something terribly wrong with 
candidate Romney - and the 
gatekeepers know it. Santo- 
rum’s improved numbers, in 
many respects, are less about 
his advantages than Romney’s 
lingering disadvantages. Sure, 
Romney’s got the credentials 
— the unquestioned econom- 
ic savvy that, according to a 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


doesn’t play for the underdog, 
for the average American. And 
it shows. When Mitt Romney 
insists that “Corporations are 
people, my friend,” it’s a stab in 
the gut to unemployed Ameri- 
ca. And when he says he’s “not 
concerned about the very poor,” 
‘it’s the rhetorical equivalent 
of swilling a thousand-dollar 
Merlot. 


In politics, perception is 80 


percent of the game, and Rom- 
ney has unfortunately been 
adorned with a big scarlet “E.” 
E, that is, for elitist - a dread- 
ed, campaign-killing word for 


Washington Post-ABC News today’s Republican _ political 
Poll, 50 percent of Americans aspirants. No wonder there’s 
trust over Obama’s 44 percent. something appealing about 


But fewer constituents seem to 
be voting for him, than voting 
against Obama —and when they 
do cast their ballot for Romney, 
they do so begrudgingly. 

Which leads us to ask: why 
the reluctance? As far as vot- 
ers are concerned, Romney 
is of Wall Street: a predatory, 
big-business capitalist, rather 
than a sympathetic blue-collar 
or small-business advocate. He 
oozes so much wealth he might 
as well be named Mitt “Mon- 
eybags” Romney. Of course, 
that isn’t to say that the for- 
mer Massachusetts Governor 
should be crucified for hard 
work or good fortune — simply | 
that he’s perceived by voters as | 
a dreaded “one-percenter” who 


Rick Santorum’s “Vox Populi, 
Vox Dei’-style campaign, and 
not just for “guns-and-bible” 
Republicans. 


Say what you will about him, 


but Santorum can connect with 
blue-collar 
constituents in ways that $250 
million 
cannot. For GOPers, however, it 
comes down to a matter of pref- 
erence. Who’s more distasteful 
in today’s political climate: an 
elitist or an evangelical? 


and middle-class 


dollar-Mitt Romney 


Sonia Tsuruoka is a sophomore In- 
ternational Studies and Writing 
Seminars double major from Mont- 
clair, N.J. She is the political opinions 
columnist for The News-Letter. 


Let’s stop bankrolling 
elections in America 


| By KAUSHIK RAO 


n 2010, the Supreme Court 
of the United States made a 
fateful decision with count- 
less ramnifications. In the 
lawsuit between Citizens 
United and the Federal Electoral 
Commission, the Supreme Court 
declared Citizens United vic- 
torious and effectively allowed 
corporations to spend unlimited 
amounts of money towards po- 
litical contributions. This deci- 
sion by the Supreme Court drew 
scathing criticisms from count- 
less political watch dog organi- 
zations which characterized the 
ruling as the beginning of the 
end of democracy in America. 

This ruling essentially ended 
the McCain-Feingold campaign 
finance reform and opened the 
way for the rise of super po- 
litical- action committees more 
commonly referred to as “super 
PACs.” Originally, the limit on 
an individual’s campaign con- 
tribution was $2500, but the new 
Supreme Court decision now al- 
lows these super PACs ‘to receive 
unlimited sums of campaign 
donations. Therefore, a wealthy 
individual or corporation can 
single-handedly bankroll a can- 
didate’s campaign. We have seen 
this throughout the Republican 
primaries in which each candi- 
date has a corresponding super 
PAC that spends vast amounts 
of money on behalf of that can- 
didate. 

The problem with allowing 
individuals and corporations the 
ability to contribute an unlim- 
ited sum of money to one candi- 
date is that it inherently dilutes 
the voice of the majority of the 
American electorate. Unlimited 
spending in campaign contribu- 
tions allows special interests to 
dominate elections. A candidate 
who receives a $1 million dona- 
tion from a corporation is going 
to be more inclined to look after 
the interests of that particular 
corporation rather than his con- 
stituents. The average voter can- 
not afford to donate anywhere 


date than a corporation can and 
this leads to the lack of repre- 
sentation of the people in the 
U.S. government. At this point, 
politicians and elected officials 
are essentially “bought” by spe- 
cial interests. By allowing these 
unlimited amounts of campaign 
contributions, we are depriving 
the average voter of his propor- 


near as much money to a candi- 


tionate voice and influence in 
the government. And this has al- 
ready led to the disenchantment 
of many voters who don’t believe 
they have much political efficacy 
to effect change in government. 

To make our democracy bet- 

ter and to fix this issue, we need 
to institute substantial campaign 
finance reform on the amount 
of influence that corporations 
have on elections. The consensus 
that needs to be reached is that 
corporations do not have rights 
like individuals. Therefore, the 
notion of corporate personhood 
should be rejected. A corpora- 
tion is not, nor has it ever been, 
a person with voting rights. Yet, 
at the same time, we are offering 
them rights that are guaranteed 
to people. The very idea that cor- 
porations can now channel their 
immense wealth to advocate 
directly for or against a federal 
candidate is detrimental to our 
democracy. 

Furthermore, there is a com- 
pelling state interest to restrict 
corporate spending in elections. 
It would level the playing field 
for all candidates and it would 
make it tougher for a candidate 
to win an election just because he 
has a lot of money. I understand 
that money is going to end up be- 
ing an integral part of elections. 
But I believe that the source of 
this money should come from 
people donating to campaigns 
rather than corporations throw- 
ing money at candidates. People 
have a constitutional right to 
give those funds and campaign 

finance reform gives the indi- 

vidual donor a voice more com- 

parable to other interest groups’ 
which have always had a dispro- 

portionate amount of influence 
in politics. 

It is imperative that we as a so- 
ciety push for campaign finance 
reform because it would advance 
the objectives of a broader market- 
place of ideas and of free speech, 
assembly, and thought. It would 
reduce corruption in government 
by discouraging candidates from 
“selling themselves” to special 
interests bidding for their votes. 
If we as Americans really want to 
better our democracy, then cam- 

. paign finance reform needs to be 
our first legislative step, 


Kaushik Rao is a freshman Political 
Science and Economics double ma- 
jor from Yorba Linda, Calif. 
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‘Now TACceptiCT ng 
Nominations for the 


2012 Student Life awards: 


The Dean of Student Life Achievement Award 


The Class of 1979 Scholarship 


The Provost’s Undergraduate Research Awards 
afford Johns Hopkins undergraduates unique 
opportunities to conduct independent research 


The Belle and Herman Hammerman Award 


The Alexander K. Barton Cup 


The David G. Sandburg Award 


As a PURA recipient you can... 


Develop critical research skills 


The Christopher J Pinto Award 
Work with renowned JHU faculty 


Receive awards up to $2,500 


The Christopher B. Elser Prize 
or receive academic credit 1. | 


Share your research 
with the Johns Hopkins community 


All full-time Johns Hopkins freshmen, sophomores and 
juniors are eligible to apply (seniors are ineligible). 
Research can be conducted over the summer or fall. 
Each applicant must have a faculty sponsor. Summer 
proposals due March 7. Fall proposals due March 28. 


criteria for these awerde and nonnnaena 
forms can be found on the Student Life 
web page: | Wa a Acie 


For more information go to www.jhu.edu/pura 
Questions? Email pura@jhu.edu or call 410-516-8770 


: studentlife.ihu.edu 


_ The Provost’s Undergraduate Research Awards _ JOHNS HOPKINS OFFICE OF THE 
are made possible by the Hodson Trust. UNIVERSITY PROV ST 
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YOUR WEEKEND Fes 23-26 


Balancing homework and fun this weekend Baltimore Museum of Art 
Instead of spending the whole weekend doing homework, space it all out and spend some time in Baltimore offers both art and edibles 


t seems as though 

every weekend is a 

struggle between my 

desire to make plans 

— even if it is just to 
get food at some establish- 
ment I happen to be crav- 
ing — and homework. 

Really, just a small ex- 
cursion, even if it’s to a 
nearby eatery, falls victim 
to whatever assignments 
that happen to eat up my 
time. 

I really only have three 
food goals to do on some 
weekend at some point 
sometime in the near fu- 
ture. 

Yes, I am being very 
vague and indecisive, but 
I prefer to see it as a sort 
of flexibility. They’re re- 
ally small goals: just a nice 
crepe for brunch down 
near Penn Station, a yum- 
my bowl of pho up at Tow- 
son or some frozen yogurt 
down in Federal Hill. 

My reality, though, has 
been spending time on 
campus to do homework. 

I really cannot focus in 
my apartment on week- 
ends, especially with the 
food supplies in my kitch- 
en, so I look 


If you need a break from your homework, check out Sofi’s Crepes, which is a block away from Penn Station. 


done would keep all of us 
focused, thus allowing us 
to have fun later. 

Being a Saturday, it was 
actually a lot tougher to 
stick to our work — one of 
my friends started playing 

spades 


for other op- on her 
tions. Yu iPad, two 
Once, I ; were on 
found my- GUEST COlUMNIST Neopets 
self in the while I 
Jenkins Hall computer started solving Sudokus. 


lab, working on a python 
script for bioinformatics 
while my friend worked on 
her research using Matlab. 
Her own computer lacks 
some of the software com- 
ponents, which make her 
thankful for taking the 
Biophysics department’s 
computing course, and the 
room is a very pleasant 
environment on the week- 
end. 

Another time, I got my 
friends together in a study 
room on C-level, think- 
ing that our mutual deter- 
mination to get our work 


Needless to say, that was 
not a very productive ses- 
sion in the library for any 
of us. 

This inevitably leaves 
me in the same place as 
most Hopkins students: vi- 
olating some rule from the 
Ten Commandments that 
says’ we should not work 
onthe Sabbath. _ 

Despite the allegedly 
harsh penalty for doing 
so, it seems like most of us 
really could not care less, 
especially when we care 
about our grades and put- 
ting in a good, honest ef- 


fort on our assignments. 

So why is it again that 
you are reading a column 
in the Your Weekend sec- 
tion that has devoted a 
great deal of time to doing 
homework? 

Probably because you 
identify so much with it. 

If you don’t, you are ei- 
ther a slacker, your work- 
load is too light or you are 
a Jedi. You dream about 
exploring someplace new, 
trying a new restaurant or 
finally spending a day to- 
gether with your friend/ 
boyfriend/girlfriend/ 
mother/whoever. 

You wind up trying to 
do your work instead be- 
cause you are so worried 
about not finishing it on 
time or you just want to get 
it done early. 

Although if you are as 
optimistic as | am, things 
are probably not going to 
be that bleak. 

Heck, I am_ actually 
looking forward to devot- 
ing some time this Satur- 


Calendar 
of JHU 
Events 


Thurs. Feb. 23 


Defining Life 
5:45 —7Pp.m. 
Charles Commons 
Ballroom 


Dr. Barry Zirkin and 
Dr. Jeremy Sugar- 
man will be debat- 
ing the future of 
stem cells in medi- 
cine and will touch 
Gliese LOPICS: It? Te= 
search, philosophy, 
ethics and more. 


COLLIDER.COM 


The Rum Diary 
26D aa 
Remsen Hall 1 


HOP Friday Night 


_ Films present The 


Rum Diary,  star- 
ing Johnny Depp 
as a journalist who 
travels to Puerto 
Rico and becomes 
obsessed with a 
woman named 
Chenault. 


VARSITYVOCALS.COM 


ICCA South 
Quarterfinal 
S'-101p.1n: 
Shriver Hall 


Come out to sup- 
port the Octopo- 
des and the Vocal 
Chords as they com- 
pete against other 
a capella groups 
around the area in 
an annual national 
competition. 


Jim Snidero Quartet 
8:30 — 9:30 p.m. 
Hopkins Club 


In partnership with 
Peabody, Hopkins 
will be presenting a 


series of high quali- | 


ty jazz performanc 
es at the Johns 
Hopkins Club, be- 
ginning with the 
Jim Snidero Quar- 


tet. There will be | 


another perfor- 
mance at 10 p.m. 
Tickets are avail- 
able by phone or at 
the door. 


Urban Agriculture 
24 2a. IN. 
Mattin SDS Room 


An interdisciplinary 
panel will be dis- 
cussing how urban 
farming comes to- 
gether with com- 
munity organizing 
in Baltimore. 


Food and Fellow- 
ship with the BSU’ 
7 — 8:30 p.m. 
AMR II 


This week’s theme 
for the weekly dis- 
cussion in celebra- 
tion of Black Histo- 
ry Month is “Black 
Through a_ Latin 
Lens.” This event 
is sponsered by 
the Black Student 
Union. Food will be 


provided. 


day to working on home- 
work in the PUC lab, solely 
because it’s such a well lit 
room during the day. 

Of course, I’m not aim- | 
ing to finish everything | 
and thus devote my entire | 
weekend to doing home- | 
work. Perhaps a few hours 
should suffice. 

Instead, I aim to knock | 


off at least one of my food | 
goals off this weekend, | 5 


maybe two if I have a trav- | 
elling companion will- | 
ing to put up with me for | 


a huge chunk of the day. I | | 


am somewhat tired of my | 
cooking. 

Perhaps I should also | 
spend a good amount of | 
time taking in the Balti- 
more downtown, especial- 
ly as I realize how odd it 
sounds that I look forward 


to doing homework this. | 
weekend. I’m sure if you | 
find me writing again for 
this page, I will not ever 
mention homework again, | 


- no matter how relevant itis | 
| If you visit the BMA, be sure and stop by Gertrude’s while you're there. 


for most of us. 


By FLORENCE LAU 
Your Weekend Editor 


If you're at a loss for 
something to do over the 
weekend, why not check 
out the Baltimore Muse- 
um of Art? It’s right down 
the road on Art Museum 
Drive, and admission is al- 
ways free, so really, there’s 
no excuse not to check it 
out. 

They offer a giant col- 
lection of art, from older 
pieces dating back to 15th 
century Europe to 20th 
century Native Ameri- 
can art to a contemporary 
sculpture garden, which 
most of you have probably 
walked through, or at least 
seen at some point in your 
Hopkins career. 

The BMA has a lot of va- 
riety in what they display. 
In addition to the paintings 
and sculptures already 


mentioned, they also have 
mini replicas of rooms and 
houses, photographs, tex- 
tiles and more. 


Not in the mood for art? 
How about food? 

Gertrude’s can be found 
inside the BMA and serves 
traditional Chesapeake 
fare, with choices such as 
single-fry oysters, crab 
soup and rockfish. The chef 
and owner, John Shields, is 
a Baltimore native, and he 
has published cookbooks 
and has had his own TV 
show. 

In addition to lunch and 
dinner, Gertrude’s has a 
brunch menu served on 
Saturday and Sunday until 
3 p.m., followed by a “light 
fare menu” served until 5 
p.m. Sunday brunches are 
accompanied by live jazz 
music. 

Still not convinced? 
They have their specials 
every Tuesday, with their 
most popular entries 
priced at only $12, so be 
sure to stop in then. 

If you wish to book a 
table (as Gertrude’s is often 
crowded), make sure you 
make a reservation online. 
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American Craft 
Council Show 
(OMFG heeeteme dane 
Baltimore 
Convention Center 


Hundreds of dis- 
plays of contempo- 
rary jewlery, cloth- 
ing, furniture and 
more will be pre- 
sented at the 36th 
American Craft 
Council Show. This 
event also runs on 
the 25th and 26th. 


Come Fly Away 
8 p.m.’ 
14.0 W. Mt. Royal Ave 


The Baltimore 
premiere of _ this 
80-minute Broad- 


way musical fea- 
tures music by 
Frank Sinata. Addi- 
tional performanc 
es run at 2 and 8 
p.m. on Saturday 
and at 1 p.m. on 
Sunday. 


Friday Night Dance 
Party 
9 p.m. 
Grand Central 


DJ Farrell will be 
Playing tracks all 
night long at Grand 
Central for the Fri- 
day Night Dance 
Party. Enjoy happy 
hour specials and 
celebrate the week- 
end. 


Small Foods 2012 
8: tpn: 
The Whole Gallery 


It’s a competition 
as well as a celebra- 
tion of small foods! 
Bring enough of 
your Small Foods 
offering to share 
with the crowd, 
because the win- 
ners of the evening 
will be chosen via 
crowd applause. 
Judging begins at 


9:30, and there is. 


no need to sign up 
beforehand. 


GREENPROPHET.COM 


Peking Acrobats 
_ 7:30 p.m. 
Hippodrome Theatre 


The Chinese acro- 
bat troupe will be 
performing feats of 
tumbling, contort- 
ing, cycling and jug- 
gling to a backdrop 
of live musicians 
Playing traditional 
Chinese instru- 
ments. : 


Buckwheat Zydeco 
7:30 p.m. 
Rams Head 


Buckwheat Zydeco, 
an American accor-. 
dinist. and zydeco 
musician who has 
come out with 
over 21 CDs, will be 
performing beats 
and blues at Rams 

ead. ; 
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By BARBARA LAM 
\rts & Entertainment Editor 


The News-Letter inter- 
views Word Planet, an on- 
line undergraduate liter- 
ary Magazine, about how 
they’re creating a virtual 
literary universe. In an 
e-mail to The News-Letter, 
Jacob H. Levin, the Busi- 
ness and Advertising Di- 
rector, gave insight into 
the group’s work. 


The News-Letter: When 
and why was the organiza- 
tion started? 

Levin: I'd have to say it 
stopped being an idea and 
became a group around 
January of [2011]. It was pro- 
posed to students by gradu- 
ate student Ryan Edel after 
his winter semester class on 
science fiction went so well. 
Together, Word Planet was 
born. 

We had seen that many 
writing organizations on 
campus were either stag- 
nant, not meeting their 
own goals or generally rude 
to submitters . . . What we 


wanted was to provide a 
quick, easy, efficient literary 
journal . . . that would sup- 
port and foster the practice 
of creative writing in all ar- 
eas of Hopkins. 

Beyond just having an 


COURTESY OF WORD PLANET FACEBOOK PAGE | 


online, and therefore finan- 
cially sustainable, literary 
magazine, we also wanted 
to have writing workshops, 
meets and other events that 
would give students of any 
major or creed the chance 
to enjoy and explore the 
field and be recognized in 
doing so. 


The N-L: Were there dif- 
ficulties getting Word Planet 
up and running? 

Levin: Getting Word 
Planet running was a breeze 

. during the interview 
part of the process we were 
asked about a budget. They 
seemed shocked when we 
stated that we [could] oper- 
ate with less than $100 dol- 
lars of annual support . . . 
All in all, it went brilliantly. 


The N-L: Who are the 
main people involved? 

Levin: There are no 
“main” people at Word 
Planet. This was critical. The 
problem with most writing 
organizations is that their 
internal structure is such 
that when a few people 
simultaneously graduate, 
everything breaks down. 
Word Planet was designed 
to never have that problem. 


The N-L: What makes 
Ser WORD, pace B4 


Word Planet is a recently established undergraduate online literary magazine 
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Word Planet redefines Ancient Americas: geography and history 
“lilerary magazine” 


By KRISTIAN JOHNSON 
For The News-Letter 


Exploring Art of the An- 
cient Americas: The John 
Bourne Collection Gift at the 
Walters Art Museum is a 
collection of 135 artworks 
that spans a massive time 
frame from 1200 B.C. to 
A.D. 1530 (when the Span- 
ish arrived), as well as the 
three major geo-political 
regions of Mesoamerica, 
Central America and An- 
dean South America. 

Because of this, there is 
some difficulty in wrap- 
ping the mind around 
their contemporaneous 
social context, which is ob- 
scured even further by the 
equally massive geograph- 
ic area they were collected 
from. 

The Walters Museum 
helps the viewer out witha 
number of helpful graphi- 
cal representations indi- 

| cating the geographical 
positions of the relevant 
civilizations, accompanied 
by a large timeline chart- 
ing their rise and fall. 

Almost all precipitously 

| stop existing with the de- 
pressingly destructive ar- 
rival of the Spanish and 
Catholicism. 

A helpfully devastating 
statistic is that in Central 
America, 90 percent of the 


| population at the time of 


Spanish arrival was killed 
by European-borne dis- 
eases. 

In another effort to 
break down the stubborn 
walls of temporality, the 
Walters provides a collec- 
tion of scents and textures 
from materials that were 
probably encountered in 
the day of a life of a per- 


son in that era/region, e.g. 


| magnificent 


cocoa beans, llama wool, 
jade, etc. 

The exhibition starts 
with a quick word about 
John Bourne, a native of 
L.A. and noted explorer of 
South America. 

His first trip into the 


| jungles of southern Mex- 


ico was in 1945. He im- 


| mediately followed this 


up with another in 1946 
with Carl Frey and pho- 
tographer Giles Healey, 
the trio being the first 
non-Mayans to see the 
frescoes of 


Bonampak (some compare 
it to the Sistine Chapel) 
that depicts battle scenes, 
public rituals and politics 
in bold, vibrant colors. 

The exhibition space 
itself is dark, gifting the 
assorted ceramics a secret 
glow, while overhead a 
breathy ghostly flute can 
be heard. 

This is later revealed to 
be an extract of the record- 
ings made by Bourne dur- 
ing his travels. 

Bourne took advantage 
of the existing technolo- 
gies, namely the camera 
and tape recorder, to beat 
back the corrosive influ- 
ences of Europe, going so 
far as to put the electric 
generator for the tape re- 
corder in a pit covered in 
leaves to ensure less of an 
adulteration of the light- 
footed flute recordings that 
are unique to each village 
he passed through. 

The exhibit cobbles to- 
gether a window into these 
incredibly complex and 
sophisticated societies, 
which is an achievement. 
Despite the wealth of mate- 
rial on display there is still 
a palpable feeling of loss, 
especially in light of all the 
written material burned 
in the zealous fires of the 


The Vow fails to wow Valentine's Day audiences 


By RACHEL WITKIN 


Managing Editor 


Rachel McAdams loses 
her memory and has her 
handsome co-star attempt to 
bring it back. Sound famil- 
iar? The Vow has a premise 
slightly similar to The Note- 


into the city with the hus- 
band she can’t remember. 
Her parents are delight- 
ed that they have their old 
daughter back, especially 
because she has no rec- 
ollection of any of their 
transgressions. Though 
Leo manages to convince 


book, except her that 
this time, moving 
Channing back into 
Tatum is her home 
McAdams’ THE VOW will spark 
co-star her mem- 
instead ory, her 
of | Ryan parents 
Gosling. Starring: Rachel are a main 
And _ that’s McAdams, Channing source of 
where this conflict 
ie went pels through- 
jubilee Director: Seer 
pra e Michael Sucsy pe tel 
AT ety Hide pp : movie. 
Vow, which Run Time: 104 min. They suc- 
is based |} Rating: PG-13 ceed at 
off of a || Playing at. pulling 
true story, || Landmark’s Harbor — jf her hack 
starts off || East Cinema, AMC 16 into her 
with Paige old world, 
Collins as it is 


(McAdams)and Leo Col- 
lins (Tatum) as an obnox-* 
iously cute married couple. 
They get into a car acci-. 
dent, and Paige does not 
remember Leo or that she 
hasn't spoken to her family 
in years. 

In fact, she thinks that 
she’s still engaged to her 
ex-fiancé, Jeremy (Scott 
Speedman) and enrolled in 
law school instead of own- 
ing her own artist’s studio. 
She would rather go home 
to her rich family in the 
suburbs than move back 


b 


the only one that she re- 
members. Paige throws 
away her unique clothes 
for expensive dresses and 
pearls. She has no idea 
who her friends in the city 
are and instead turns to 
her sorority-esque friends 
who drink blueberry mo- 
jitos. 

She doesn’t understand 
why she is an artist and 
why she has thrown away 
her entire personality. 
Through all of this, Leo 
does his best to win her 
back, while having to deal 


v 


with his job in the record- 
ing industry. 

It is unsettling to see Ta- 
tum in his little nook in the 
city with all of his hipster 
friends. He doesn’t exactly 
fit into their image. It would 
have made more sense to 
have cast Lucas Bryant, 
who plays Leo’s friend 
Kyle, as Leo himself. He 
has a scruffy, smoldering 
attractiveness that would 
have fit perfectly into Leo’s 
image as a musician strug- 
gling to pay the bills. It is 
easy to see Paige’s parents 
looking at Bryant in dis- 


- gust when they first meet 


him. After all, who wants 


from the bubbly, giggly 


self that fits her perfectly 
to her preppy former self 
and adds in just enough 
frustration to explain her 
situation. 


This is because McAd- | 


ams has played these roles 
so well before. She knows 
how to draw her audience 
in and make them really 
believe her emotions. It was 
easy to sympathize with 
Paige even when she acted 
snobbish and icy towards 
Leo. It was apparent that 
she did not only lose her 
memory, but she lost her 
personality as well. Even 
though the storyline was 


their per- a___ cliché, 
fect daughter McAdams 
married to the | McAdams| was able to 
bad boy in th effectivel 

city? "Tati knows how to show ee? 
comes bak as draw her audience : AER: 
moreofathug , . ually real- 
with his low- in and make them izes that 
slung carpen- : her life as 
ter matched really believe her the perfect 
oddly worn emotions. daughter 
with buffalo was not 
plaid _ shirts. what she 


Speaking of appearances, 
it would have been nice 
if Paige’s ex-fiancé were 
slightly more handsome. 
Speedman only comes off 
as smarmy. Though that 
works with his stereotypi- 
cal rich image, it is obvious 
that Paige can do better. 
McAdams, _ however, 
does a stellar job of portray- 
ing the multiple personali- 
ties that her character has. 
She transforms seamlessly 


wanted after all. 

Tatum does a good job 
acting like the lovesick 
husband who just wants 
his wife back and does not 
know how to deal with 
Paige’s new life. He is 
only in his element when 
he stands up to Paige’s fa- 
ther, Bill Thornton (Sam 
Neill), but especially 
when he punches Jeremy. 
This may only appear 
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COURTESY OF THE WALTERS ART MUSEUM 
This earthenware llama, gifted by John Bourne, can be seen on display at The Walters Museum in Baltimore. 


Spanish Missionaries in 
the name of God, or the 
ceremonial jewelry melted 
and reformed into ingots 
in the name of the King. 
Seeds of later formed roots 
of the tendency to unfairly 
shunt these civilizations 
into a forgettable box, for- 
ever inferior to the Greeks 
and Romans. 

This is simply criminal 
based on the panorama of 
the magnificent sampling 
of ceramics, metallurgy 
and textile artworks in the 
Exhibition. 

Many of the statues pro- 
vide insight into cultural 
life. A repeating theme is 
the ceremonial ball game 
played throughout Meso- 
america, shown by both 
men and women outfitted 
in padding. This was just 
one part of the elaborate 
culture of pageantry that 
played an essential role 
in religious life, and is 
still observed today in the 
transferred weight given to 
Easter and Christmas. 

On occasion some stat- 
ues even veer to the ab- 
stract. This is best observed 
in the golden ornaments 
worn by Shamans in Cen- 
tral America that depict 
their spirit animals. 

The Walters Art Mu- 
seum is also home to one 
of this country’s foremost 
restoration laboratories. 

In equally fascinating 


displays, several supposed 


This Single of the Week, 
“Fallen From The Sky” 
comes from Canadian 
band The Lake Effect. 

It is from their upcom- 
ing EP Expect Delays, avail- 
able March 13th. 

The Lake Effect’s story 
began in the 1970s, with its 
main members David Big- 
nell and Phil Hogarth, who 
were rather well-known 
the punk scene, playing 


with major beauty and 
names like poetry. 
The Ra- , Tony se 
mones. Hot Singles on other mem- 
Because bers of The 
ofa The |) the Lect ees 
fect has | |. ff ).{| Guignion 
had_ plenty i € La € ¥ ect S} on guitar, 
of time to oF | F th Michael 
experiment anens) rom tne | Rivoche on 
with differ- ~ | bass, Don 
ent sounds Sk ” Cummings 
and mature Y on key- 
as a whole. ‘board and 
This is Peter Van — 
very evident Athlen on 
within the first 30 seconds drums. 
of “Fallen From The Sky”. No one instrument 
The sound is very — overshadows any other in 
chilled out and free of “Fallen From The Sky”. 
any sort of affectation Cummings’s lovely 


that younger bands are 
guilty of. 

Any punk’ influences 
in the song are extremely 
subdued, present only in 
the slight rasp in Bignell 
and Hogarth’s gorgeous 
vocals. 

“Fallen From The Sky” 
is overwhelmingly folky, 
but with a decidedly mod- 


sO 


artworks said to belong toa 
certain era, are thoroughly 
dissected, and sometimes 
shown to be fraudulent re- 
mixes from a hodgepodge 
of eras. 

A looped video mid- 
way through showed a 
MICA student painfully 
recreating a ceramic fig- 
ure. The end product, 
despite the attention to- 
wards detail, isn’t an exact 
reproduction; however, 
the observed differences 
proved to be equally as 
educational. 

It ends a bit thinner in 
the Andes than where it 
began, but leaves a tan- 
talizing promise of yet 
another fascinating dip, 
particularly when it shows 
the abstract geometrical 
textiles made by the Wari 
weavers. Or the principle 
of “Eco-zones,” where cit- 
ies in drier regions relied 
on products from their 
wetter cousins and visa 
versa. 

Exploring Art of the An- 
cient Americas: The John 
Bourne Collection Gift is an 
intriguing historical exhi- 
bition that will be shown 
from Feb. 12th to Sun- 
day May 20th 2012, from 
Wednesday to Sunday, 
10:00 a.m. - 5.00 p.m. As it 
is the primary exhibition 
being teen it is not free, 
though with a student LD. 
it only amounts to a few 
dollars per person. 


ern twist. 

It flows seamlessly, de- 
void of any abrupt pause 
or cracked vocals usually 
present in folk songs. 

Also, a certain electric 
edge is sometimes appar- 
ent, especially at the very 
end when the music trans- 
forms’ into sonic rhythms 
fading out into silence. 

The lyrics themselves 
possess a sort of organic 


piano comes in once in a 
while, adding to the diver- 
sity of the song. — 

“Fallen From The Sky” 
is only one song from The 
Lake Effect’s fantastic EP. 

Be sure to check it out 
online now or in stores 
March 13th. 


— Rachel Schnalzer 


hen we 
talk about 
animated 
movies, 
the _ first 
name off our lips is Pixar. 

Pixar this, Pixar that, 
coming out with a power- 
ful animated movie gen- 
erally once a year for the 
past 15 years, give or take. 

In fact, since the 
awards’ inception in 2001, 
Pixar has been nominated 
for eight Academy Awards 
and has won six for Best 
Animated Film (Finding 
Nemo in 2003, The Incredi- 
bles in 2004, Ratatouille in 
2007, WALL-E in 2008, Up 
in 2009 and Toy Story 3 in 
2010). 

But, lo and behold, we 
have a year where the 
nominees don’t have to 
contend with the Pixar 
incumbent (Cars 2, their 
2011 film, hit “average” 
right on the buzzer.) 

And for the first 
time since 2005, all those 
distant seconds and 
thirds have to fight it out 
for the coveted Oscar. 

And here’s the thing, in 
Pixar’s huge, domineering 
shadow, the other animat- 
ed production companies 


so, 


are less well known. 

There’s DreamWorks, 
famous for Shrek (2001), 
but nowadays making 
headway with popular 
films like Kung Fu Panda 
(2008), How to Train Your 
Dragon (2010) and Mada- 
gascar (2005). 

Blue Sky Studios hit it 
big with Ice Age back in 
2002, but can really only 
claim Rio (2011) and Ro- 
bots (2005) as their other 
properties. 

Disney came out of 
their decade-long slump 
with Tangled in 2010, and 
a hodgepodge of bigger 


film studios such as War- 


ner Bros, 20th Century 
Fox, etc. produce animat- 
ed works every once in a 
while when they really 
like the project. 

But now that we’re ac- 
tually taking the time to 
look, Pixar doesn’t seem 
so great and daunting. 

In fact, maybe Pixar 
is just the best among 
greats, rather than the 
stand-out we all seem to 
think it is. 

Lately, Disney hasn't 
made as much of an im- 
pact on the animated 
scene. 

Their heyday in the 
early “90s has since been 
supplanted by Pixar’s rise 
to fame and power and 
other studios (namely 
DreamWorks) that proved 
they could make just as 
defining movies. And 
since they acquired Pixar 
as a company, they’ve 
certainly been under 
less pressure to pitch out 
childhood defining films. 

But, at least in their 
most recent years, they 
have. 

Bolt (2008), Tangled and 
even The Princess and the 
Frog (2009) all received 
better reviews from crit- 
ics and saw a better turn- 
out than films like Brother 
Bear (2003) or Home on the 
Range (2004). 

Their two upcoming 
films Wreck-It Ralph and 
Frozen have taken on tre- 


if 


A Bug’s Life was produced by 
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)reamWorks poised to overtake Pixar Word Planet a haven for 
Hopkins’s aspiring writers 
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Rival production companies, DreamWorks released Ancz in 1998, a month before Pixar's A Bug’s Life came out. 


mendous manpower and 
fame in order to up their 
ante again. 

But still, Disney exists 
firmly in the distant third 
category when it comes to 
animation studios. 

And then there’s Blue 
Sky Studios. Hitting it 
big in 2002 with Ice Age, 
Blue Sky has stuck to a 
tried and true bi-annual 
schedule, 
releasing 
movies 
every two 
years like 
clock- 
work. But 
it seems like they’ve been 
hit with the sequelitis like 
no other. 

This summer marks 
the fourth Ice Age feature, 
while all their other fran- 
chises (of which there are 
three) remain untapped, 
despite the critical and fi- 
nancial success therein. 

Whether we'll see a Ro- 
bots 2, another animated 
Seuss or another attempt at 
Rio, is up in the air, while 
lower and lower quality Ice 
Age movies keep coming 
out in the end. 

But now that Pixar has 
taken the year off, we be- 
gin to see the true under- 
dog: DreamWorks. 

Formed around the 
same time and debuting 
their first movie (Antz in 
1998) alongside Pixar's 

own bug-themed tale (A 


Bug’s Life, also in 1998),. 


Dreamworks has actually 
produced more movies, 
especially early in its in- 
ception. 

While Pixar had a total 
of four films under its belt 
by 2003, DreamWorks had 
seven. 

In fact, DreamWorks is 


Buddy Sola 
Low Culture 


And now that they have 
new franchises to follow 
the studio-founding Shrek 
films, DreamWorks 
poised to actually take a 
big chunk out of Pixar’s 
fame, especially since Pix- 
ar gave them this year. 

Ask anyone. What ani- 


is 


mated films dominated 
this year? There were 
three: Kung Fu Panda 2, 

Puss in 


Boots and 
Rango, 
all nomi- 
nated for 
Best Ani- 
mated 
Feature and all critical 
darlings. Two of these are 
DreamWorks and both of 
them are sequels (Puss in 
Boots technically being a 
spin-off.) 

In the end, DreamWorks 


may come out ahead in the 
next decade. 

Toy Story 3 marked the 
end of Pixar’s first and 
favorite franchise, and 
Cars 2 demonstrated a 
certain inability to handle | 
a sequel. And with their | 
switch into a franchise | 
base (having announced | 
Monsters University as | 
their 2013 film), they may 
be on the way down from 
their incredible 10-year 
high. 

In the end, if Dream- | 
Works can pull an Oscar 
out, they might catch Pix- 
ar by surprise, empower- 
ing the studio to invest 
and develop even further. 
And though they linger in 
Pixar’s massive shadow | 
now, maybe we're coming | 
to see the birth of a new | 
empire. 


| has 


WORD, rrom B3 
Word Planet different from 


| | ; 
other lit mags on campus? 


Levin: Well, to begin 
with, everything. The rea- 
son that Word Planet even 
exists, with all due respect 
to other organizations, is 
that there was a major gap 
in clubs’ ability to accom- 
plish things. You would 


never get a response fo 


| find out if your piece had 


or had not been published. 
One organization even 
no quality control, 
pushing out new creative 
pieces which had already 
been published in another 
magazine. Poor internal 
work, no advertising and 
deplorable writer-response 
times all fed into the Hop- 
kins community, making it 
impossible for these orga- 
nizations to get out of their 
rut. 

The thing that makes 
us different is that we 
are not just a publication: 
we are a resource for stu- 
dents ... We do not stop 
at merely taking things 
in, giving a thumbs up or 
thumbs down and then 
spitting it back out on 
high quality paper. Our 
editor-feedback system, 
in which students. may 


| optionally meet with our 


editors to improve their 
pieces prior to publica- 
tion, ensures that no mat- 
ter what you read on our 
website, it’s great. 


N-L: What kind of sub- 
missions do you accept? Is 
it only writing, or are oth- 
er mediums welcome too? 

Levin: Since our orga- 
nization is online, writing 
at Hopkins can stop being 
a contest. Normally, an or- 
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ganization like ours would 
be restrained by a print- 
ing budget. Not us. We can 
print infinite content. Yes, 
we do have standards, but 
we don’t hold good pieces 
back on the basis of “we 
can’t afford this right now.” 

We take any literature. 
Poems, creative writing, 
stories, pieces of longer 
stories to be published 
later, even creative essays, 


N-L: You held a writing 
workshop, “Captain Ahab 
and Giant Octopus: A Love 
Story,” last year. Is this or- 
ganization just a lit mag or 
something more? 

Levin: [The workshop] 
had more than two-dozen 
non-staff attendees and 
everyone loved it. It was 
led by a graduate student 
of creative writing and 
led to several excellent 
submissions. More im- 
portantly, it gave students 
who wanted it access to 
creative writing’s most im- 
portant resource: real hu- 
man feedback. 

We want to be not only 
another literary magazine, 
but also a literary resource. 
We plan on hosting a lot 
more events in the future. 


N-L: Is there anything 
you want Hopkins stu- 
dents to know about your 
lit mag? 

Levin: If we want stu- 
dents to know anything, it’s 
this: if you've ever scribbled 
about another world or even 
the one you live in, wanted 
to make something from 
your mind and put it on a 
page, or even taken some- 
thing you've created and 
shown the world, you're 
okay. We're here now. 


‘How I Met Your Mother loses sight and loses viewers 


ave you ever 
had one of 
your parents 
sit you down 
and tell you 


| astory that you don’t really 
| care about and never actu- 


ally asked to hear about in 
the first place? Do you re- 
member how convoluted it 
was, and how much your 


| parent rambled until you 


were ready to run away 
screaming? Well, no matter 


| how bad you’ve had it, un- 


less your parent has been 
telling you their story for 
seven consecutive years, 


| I can guarantee that Ted 


the only reason I'm writing | 


this article. 

Chicken Run, their 2000 
prison break movie, was 
so popular and acclaimed 
that it received a nomina- 
tion for Best Picture, the 
first animated film to do so. 

The next year, the 
Academy rolled out the 
Best Animated Feature as 
its new category. 

Since then, Dream- 
Works has won two (Wal- 


lace and Gromit: Curse of | 


the Wererabbit (2005) and 
Shrek) while getting an- 
other seven nominated. 


COURTESY OF WWW.DISNEY.GO.COM 
Pixar and released by Walt Disney Pictures. 


Mosby’s kids on How I Met 
Your Mother have had it 
worse. 

As the title probably 
already makes obvious, 
HIMYM is a story about, 


| well, how Ted met his kids’ 
| mother. However, a better 


name for the show is prob- 
ably, How I Ran Around New 
York City With My Friends 


has been going on this show 


| for the past seven years. 


The show centers 
around Ted (Josh Rad- 
nor) and his search for the 
perfect woman. Along for 
the ride is his best friend 
Marshall Erikson (Jason 
Segal) and Marshall's wife, 
Lily Aldrin (Alyson Han- 
nigan). Robin Scherbatsky 
(Cobie Smulders) and 
Barney Stinson (Neil Pat- 
rick Harris) round out the 
little group with enough 
charged sexual tension to 


power a small city. As I al- 


ready mentioned, they run 
around the Big Apple and 
cause shenanigans, some- 
times learning some im- 
portant life lessons about 
friendship or love or mak- 
ing good decisions along 
the way. 

Season seven has dealt a 
lot more with Barney and 
Robin's sexual tension and 
their will they-won’t they 
relationship than with Ted 
and his search for the per- 


fect wife. In fact, for a com- 
edy show, it’s gotten quite 
dark, with full episodes 
dealing with heavy topics 
such as Robin’s inability to 
have children and unrecip- 
rocated love. It’s something 
which has, for me, turned ° 
the show into something 
I don’t quite recognize 
when comparing it to the 
more light-hearted, fun 
episodes of earlier seasons. 
The jokes have gotten more 
contrived, cheaper and less 
sophisticated, something 
which had originally set 
HIMYM apart from other 
comedies in the past. 

Still, there are some epi- 
sodes that stand out for me 
as episodes which have 
a general feel of episodes 
from seasons one to four. 
They’re witty and genu- 
inely funny, while not go- 
ing over the top, and don’t 
resort to cheap gags to get 
laughs. Last Monday’s epi- 
sode was a breath of fresh 


| and Did air from 
| Shenani- some of 
| gans, be- Florence Lau the more 
cause that serious 
is a better turns this 
summary F(l)oShow show has 
of what taken as 


of late. 

In “No Pressure,” Ted 
finds out that Lily and 
Marshall have been plac- 
ing bets on their friends 
for years and years, and 
that one of their bets is 
on whether or not Ted 
will get back together 
with Robin (for those not 
caught up, Ted and Robin 
dated briefly in season 
two, but broke up due to 
incompatible life goals). 
As it so happens, Ted is 
on the brink of getting 
back together with Rob- 
in, who is fresh out of a 
relationship. | However, 
Lily asks him why, if he 
has still held onto feel- 
ings to Robin for so long, 
they haven't gotten back 
together in five years. 
Meanwhile, Barney and 
Ted have a conversation 
about Robin and Barney’s 
feelings (or rather, lack of 
feelings) for her. 

Addressing the Barney- 
Robin relationship is one of 


The How / Met Your Mother gang 


the best things the show- 
writers have done this sea- 
son, aS we never got any 
resolution to it, and as an 
avid shipper of Barney/ 
Robin, it was clear to me 
that it was something just 
waiting to happen. Both 
actors, especially Harris, 
are very good at “showing, 
not telling,” and he showed 
us without the need for any 
dialogue, and often with 
dialogue indicating the op- 
posite of his true feelings, 
that he still isn’t over Rob- 
in. Smulders, who is not 
as good as this subtle art, 
is also able to convey the 
same with quick glances 
and other minute facial ex- 
pressions. 

To be completely honest, 
the Ted and Secret Mother 
storyline has been dragged 
out so long that at this 
point, | am much more in- 
terested in how Robin-Bar- 
ney turns out. Unfortunate- 
ly, the show has introduced 
a new love interest for 
Barney, which means that 
Robin and Barney will also 
probably be dragged out for 
a while, something which I 
hope does not turn my in- 
terest away from them. 

However, something 
that this show has always 
been very good with, and 
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are up to shenangigans yet again. 


continues to be good with, 
is continuity. For example, 
when Ted first starts dat- 
ing Robin, he steals a blue 
French horn from a_res- 
taurant for her. In this epi- 
sode, they go back to the 
same restaurant, and we 
see that the same horn is 
now chained to the wall. 
Such continuity makes us 
feel that we're in a single, 
connected universe, which 
helps establish reality in 
the show. 

While HIMYM does not 
hold the same consistent 
charm as it did in the first 
several seasons, it’s still 
a fun show about friend- 
ship, growing up and the 
ins and outs of relation- 
ships. It has already been 
renewed for an 8th season, 
although at this point, I'm 
of the opinion that since 
‘the writers are drawing out 
storylines for so long, it re- 
ally needs to finish before 
it turns into something te- 
dious. I just want to know 
who the mother is, damnit! 

And seeing that Ted's 
essentially been telling his 
kids a story about his sex- 
ual escapades with various 
women over.a period of 
seven years, I'm sure they’d 
appreciate the story finish- 

ing up as well. 
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The Vow 
breaks 

ils vow to 
vlewers 


VOW, From B4 
natural because Tatum will 
always be known as Tyler 
Gage from Step Up. While 
McAdams is able to pull off 
various personalities and 
actually, well, act, it is hard 
to see Tatum as anyone but 
the street dancer we know 
and love. 

There was a good 
amount of shirtless Tatum 
but just not enough loving. 
While it makes sense that 
Paige and Leo cannot have 
the same kind of sex life 
as they did before the ac- 
cident, it would have been 


a plus to have seen more | 


affection and chemistry 
between the two of them. 
Instead. it seemed wrong 
that they would have sex 
at all, almost like cheat- 
ing. All viewers got was a 


little bit of skinny dipping, | 


some making out and jokes 
about bases. Paige and Leo 
barely managed to pull it 
together enough to men- 
tion the steamy voicemail 
that Leo played in front of 
Paige’s parents after her ac- 
cident. 

While The Vow was based 
off of a true story, the way 
the movie came across was 
disappointing. There were 
too many stereotypical de- 
pictions, especially with the 
interactions between Paige 
and her family. It obsessed 
too much over the fact that 
you cannot be creative 
and go to law school, and 
worked less on the relation- 
ship between Paige and Leo, 
which resulted in an anticli- 
mactic ending. 


| Girl with a few 


By CHRISTINA WARNER 
Editor-in-Chief 
While its writers have 
somehow managed to 
make the “You know you 
love me” phrase ubiquitous 
among pop culture-savvy 
youth, Gossip Girl hasn’t en- 
tirely managed to maintain 
the loyalty of its viewers. For 
those who have religiously 
watched all five seasons 
thus far, it is obvious that 
Gossip Girl has fallen into 
the trap that many prime 
time soaps do — fearing the 
show is too boring or too 
Safe. 

Boring and safe may not 
be words we equate with 
Gossip Girl. After all, there 
are drugs, sex and illegiti- 
mate children. But that is 
not what boring means in 
this sense of the term. In- 
stead, boring refers to re- 
cycled storylines and the 
inability to handle drama. 

When writers push cer- 
tain plot developments too 
far, the characters become 
extreme versions of them- 
selves and are ultimately 


| written off the show. Jenny 


(Taylor Momsen) and Van- 
essa (Jessica Szohr) are 
perfect examples. But don’t 
worry, you can always 
watch YouTube videos of 
Momsen’s band if you want 
to see Jenny in real life. 

If you haven't tuned in 
since the days of Constance 
Billard and eating Greek 
Yogurt on the steps of the 
Met, here’s a summary of 
all five seasons of Gossip 
familiar 
plot points. 


Stolen/ Mistaken Iden- 
tity 

We know that people 
are never as they appear in 
the Big Apple from the very 


| start. Case and point, the 


mysterious narrator, whose 
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Gossip Girl seasons recycle fashion, boys and drama 


voice we recognize from the 
days, of Veronica Mars (Kris- 
ten Bell) is an anonymous 
blogger who reports on the 
lives of “Manhattan’s elite.” 
And later on in that pilot 
episode, Nate is kissed not 
by Serena, but the young 
and impressionable Jenny 
Humphrey, whose face is 
obscured by her masquer- 
ade mask. 

Characters drop in and 
out of the central plot, but 
what makes them intrigu- 
ing is that we don’t often 
know who they are or what 
they want. Then, our Up- 
per East Side friends will 
do some sleuthing of their 
own and ultimately dis- 
cover the truth. Or, they'll 
be duped until it’s almost 
too late. Almost. 


Mystery Babies 

Rufus and Lily were a 
favorite couple until Ru- 
fus was tamed and moved 
out of his Brooklyn studio. 
How predictable. But it 
wasn't always so easy to be 
boring for this duo, as they 
struggled for almost a sea- 
son with looking for their 
love child in Boston. 

And then there was that 
time Georgina convinced 
Dan that he was the father 
of her baby. Oh, and Blair 
also got pregnant and had 
to take a paternity test to 
determine whether the 
father was her betrothed, 
the Prince, or her beloved, 
Chuck. And, maybe I’m 
alone here, but I definitely 
thought Dan was a possi- 
bility too. 


Selling out your friends 
to the infamous Gossip Girl 

If ever something dra- 
matic occurs, the most obvi- 
ous response is to keep it se- 
cret. After all, if Pretty Little 
Liars taught us anything, it’s 
that “two can keep a secret if 


one of them is dead.” 


of Gossip Girl, some new 
scandal arises and someone 
(either a peon or a jealous 
cohort with a hidden agen- 
da) will tip off Gossip Girl. 
And then it all hits the fan. 


repetitive. At this point, 
everyone has slept with 
everyone and we're getting 
a little bored. Thank good- 
ness the writers thought 
up their newest stroke of 
genius by pairing together 
the most unlikely of duos: 
Blair and Dan. 


would 
Leighton Meester being 
the real star of the show 
and pulling off chemistry | 
with just about anyone 
she interacts with. What’s 
remarkable about this is 
the fact that nearly every- 
one was a Blair-Chuck fan 
and, yet, there is some- 
thing wildly inappropri- 
ate and erotic about these 
two enemies finally hook- 
ing up. We like it. 


new 
that character is not good 
news. And more often than 
not, after the prescribed char- 
acter arc is done, we never 
hear from that person again. 
Though, sometimes one of 


In nearly every episode 


The Love Triangle 
Making a list got too 


This arrangement 


suck if not for 
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it's the Upper East Siders vs. Charlie Rhodes in this episode of Gassyp Gil 


Trip Vanderbilt, Bree Buck- 


ey and Charlie Rhodes. If 


you recognized more than 
two names on that list, con- 
gratulations. If not, it’s safe 
to assume that either Blair 
hated them or Serena slept 
with them. The end. 


Vague Business Trans- 


actions 


Money is not an object 


for these well-to-do social- 


Random Character Arcs 
Sometimes we meet a 
character. Generally, 


the clique will offhandedly 
reference one of these guest 


stars in a “Remember when 
you dated that tool Carter” 


kind of way. 

These random _ indi- 
viduals include but are not 
limited to Carter Baizen, 
Georgina Sparks (though it 
appears Michelle Trachten- 
berg is back yet again), Nelly 
Yuki, Asher, Poppy Lifton, 
Olivia Burke (Hilary Duff), 


ites, and we are constantly 
reminded of that. 


In season one, Chuck 


deals with Bass Industries 
and 
uncle and a whole bunch 
of other things we're not 
meant to understand. Just 


his father and his 


know that they have to do 
with hotels. And Chuck’s 
uncle is bad news bears 
(and also Detective Quinn 
on Dexter). 

Most business related 
story lines revolve around 
Chuck because he’s the 
only person that the audi- 
ence would actually be- 
lieve could handle impor- 
tant grown-up things. But, 
again, these story lines are 
non-descript and usually 


employ sex as part of the 
closing deal. 


Parties 
It’s rare that shows like 


90210, Gossip Girl or even 
Pretty Little Liars do not fo- 
cus on one single event that 
drives all of the characters 
together. When you live on 
the Upper East Side, the 
most obvious event is a par- 
ty or gala. Various events 
include The Kiss on the 
Lips party, The Blair Wal- 
dorf Sleepover, all holiday 
parties, all birthday parties, 
Cotillion, The White Party, 
graduation parties, fashion 
shows and the Snowflake 
Ball. And that’s just the first 
two seasons. 


The show hasn’t neces- 


sarily gone downhill — 
just in a circle. It’s no less 


trashy than season one, so 
your guilty pleasures are 
still satisfied. Wouldn’t 
it be plausible that these 
characters would get a 
little smarter if they were 
simply reliving last sea- 
son’s events? 

We'll let you answer 
that question by yourself. 


Young designers show the world their style at NYC’s Fashion Week 


The American fashion industry comes out to support its young Vogue/CFDA Fashion Fund designers, past and present 


By HSIA-TING CHANG 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


For the fashionably in- 
clined, New York Fashion 
Week brings a visual feast 
to the city, on which the 
Meryl Streeps of the world 
gorge themselves. It is a 
smorgasboard of clothing, 
models, editors, would- 
be editors (also known as 
bloggers) and toady hang- 
ers-on. 

Also, children, accord- 
ing to The New York Times. 
Whether these tiny fash- 
ionistas are incredibly 
precocious or merely ter- 
rifying is yet to be seen. 

Among the fashion gi- 
ants this year are young, 
up and coming design- 
ers. Many of them have 
flourished thanks to the 
efforts of the partner- 
ship between Vogue and 
the Council of Fashion 


Designers of America 
(CFDA). 

The Council was origi- 
nally created to help 


bridge the gap between 
long-established fash- 
ion houses, whose iconic 
designers were growing 
older (and, unfortunately, 
close to death), and strug- 
gling designers looking 
for a way to break into the 
often insular fashion busi- 
ness. 

The Vogue/CFDA Fash- 
ion Fund pits these talent- 
ed but ultimately inexpe- 
rienced designers against 
each other in order to win 
a sponsorship, as well as 
a mentorship with an al- 
ready established jugger- 
naut of a fashion house. 
Now in it’s ninth year, the 
iniative encourages the 
growth and nurturing of 
talent. 

Thakoon and Prabal 
Gurung have both created 
successful, profitable lines, 
building on the Vogue/ 
CFDA Fashion Fund expe- 
rience. 


Thakoon, 
Thakoon Panichgul, 


headed by 
de- 


buted in 2004 but rose to 
fame in 2007 as a partici- 
pant in the annual Fashion 
Fund competition, which 
was immortalized by the 


would not look out of place 
on the set of Mad Men, 
though the flashes of knee 
and the promise of skin 
beneath the basket-weave 
detailing on a few of the 
sheath dresses promise an 
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Prabal Gurung with Amanda Seyfried at the 2011 Fashion Fund dinner. 


documentary The Septem- 
ber Issue. 

The documentary fol- 
lowed the awe-inspiring 
Vogue editor-in-chief Anna 
Wintour, as well as several 
of the Fashion Fund partic- 
ipants in the months lead- 
ing up to the competition’s 
end. 

Thakoon’s. Fall 2012 
Ready to Wear line fea- 
tured severe, classic sil- 
houettes, broken only by 
the unexpected pops of 
red, hot pink and lattice- 
like detailing. 

The clothes themselves 


even sexier look at the ‘50s 
than AMC’s crown jewel 
presents. 

Prabal Gurung, too, 
takes sleek and elegant to 
new levels with his col- 
lection of super chic sep- 
arates. Each look had a 
metallic element to it, be 
it the soft sheeen of the 
fabrics, the intricate bead- 
ing or the blatant shine of 
sequins. The models were 
impeccably styled and, 
most importantly of all, 
infinitely wearable. 

Particular standouts 
were the looks Gurung did 


bh 


ch eee a ee eH te 


we 


in white. A modest A-line 
dress turned into an eye- 
catcher when caught by the 
lights, illuminating an illu- 
sion panel cleavage plunge 
and beaded skirt panel that 
stopped well above the 
knee. 

Altuzarra, a newcomer 
to the fashion world, also 
showed at New York Fash- 
ion Week this year. He 
focused mostly on touch- 
able textures, like nubbled 
sweaters and _ alpaca- 
trimmed coats, all of which 
were brightened with col- 
orful geometric patterns. 
Altuzarra’s designs looked 
ready to take on a hike in 
the Andes Mountains. 

Amongst the warm 
reds, browns and golden 
yellows, one of the most 
arresting statements was 
a skirt suit in stark black 
and white. A large fur col- 
lar, wrapped shawl-style 
around the neckline, pro- 
vided some relief from the 
trompe-loeil tribal mark- 
ings. The juxtaposition 
of contrasting colors and 
textures certainly set this 
piece apart, in a good way, 
from the otherwise cohe- 
sive collection. 

CFDA darling Proenza 
Shchouler, also known 
as Jack McCollough and 
Lazaro Hernandez, made 
waves with the direction 
of their newest collection. 
Recipients of the Fashion 
Fund first prize, they have 
gone on to win the CFDA 
Womenswear Designer of 
the Year award not once, 
but twice in their burgeon- 
ing career. 

This year saw their 
line move in more volu- 
minous directions. When 
they first arrived on the 
scene in 2004, Proenza 
Schouler was designing 

slinky cocktail dresses. 
This season’s collectio 
saw wide, swingy coats, 
wide-legged pants, wide 
shirts, wide, well, ev- 


erything. Wide, but not 
baggy. Every piece in the 
collection is tailored to 
perfection, so that the 
folds look more like sharp 
paper edges than draping. 

After seasons of skinny 
pants, skinny skirts and 
skinny dresses, it is a re- 
freshing change to see 
roomy clothes that move 
with the body instead of 
against it. 

It is fascinating to see 
how the evolution of the 
fashion industry plays 
out against the backdrop 
of institutions like Fash- 
ion Week. 

Where before the names 
stirring the most interest 
were the monolithic fash- 
ion houses that had existed 
since the beginning of time 
(eg. Calvin Klein, Ralph 
Lauren and the more recent 
addition of Michael Kors), 
now the shows garner- 


ing excitement are those of 
the young designers. The 
Vogue/CFDA Fashion Fund 
competitors more than 
hold their own in the cha- 
otic scramble of designer 
hierarchy. Though names 
like Alexander Wang, 
Marchesa and Michael 
Kors more than command 
their fare share of acco- 
lades, Vogue and the CF- 
DA’s efforts to pump new 
blood into the dying pulse 
of the fashion industry 
seems to have worked, if 
the strength of this years’s 
crop of fall/winter collec- 
tions is any barometer for 
the future. 

In any case, though 
winter’s end is fast ap- 
proaching, the prospect 
of fashionable and func- 
tional clothing is more 
than enough to sustain us 
through the warm summer 
months. 
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Winner Proenza Schouler with Liv Tyler at the 2011 CFDA Awards. 
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Mitch your therapist Umbilical cord Cleansing lowers mortality 
for a smartphone (pp 


By CATIE PAUL 
Stall Writer 


Soon, people may be able 
to carry their therapists 
around in their pocket in 
the form of a smartphone. 
Researchers at Northwest- 
ern University’s Feinberg 
School of Medicine want 
to use technology to assist 
people with mental health 
problems by creating an 
app that will 
when people are depressed 
and try to help them by 
sending them reminders to 
call or see friends. 

Smartphones are ideal 
for this goal because of 
their complexity. They al- 
ready contain 35 to 40 sen- 
sors, which can help them 
determine their owners’ 
mood. They are equipped 
with a GPS and an address 
book, which enable them to 
figure out their users’ loca- 
tion at a certain time of day. 

They have accelerom- 
eters that record how of- 
ten their owners generally 
move, and they can detect 
their owners’ email vol- 
ume and phone activity to 
see how social they usually 
are. Once the phones have 
determined their users’ 
usual patterns of behavior, 
they can detect deviation 
from that behavior. 


recognize 


If the phone thinks that 
you are becoming less 
social and potentially de- 
pressed, it can send vou 
reminders. or suggestions, 
such as telling you to take 
a walk, reminding you 
about plans with friends 
or suggesting that you call 
someone. The researchers 
reter to this as a positive 
feedback 


loop: someone 


is 


more likely to go see 
friends if encouraged to 
do so, and if the experi- 


* ence results in feelings of 
enjoyment, there is less of a 
chance that the individual 
will continue to exhibit an- 
ti-social behaviors. 

he program is called 
Mobilyze! and is available 
on phones and through an 
interactive website or email. 
Researchers believe that it 
will help improve the mood 
of all its users. Their goal 
is to significantly improve 
the lives of people with a 
major depressive disorder, 
which affects seven percent 
of the population each year. 
Additionally, Mobilyze! 
utilizes an innovative treat- 
ment option, which might 
be ideal for people who are 
uncomfortable or unable 
to see a psychiatrist. It also 
costs less than traditional 
ways of treating depression. 
See SMARTPHONE, pace B8 
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Smartphones hold the potential to reduce symptoms of depression. 


By ERICK SUN 


Sports Editor 


The neonatal mortality 
rate in the United States is 
significantly lower than in 
many countries across the 


globe. Based on data from 


2009 collected by the Ma- 
ternal and Child Health 
Bureau, an average of 4.19 


1000 


dies before becoming 28 


infants out of every 


days old in our country 


(this represents 0.42 per- 

cent of all births). 
However, this is not 

the case for many fami- 


lies in low -income regions 


around the world. 


In an 
effort to identify meth- 
ods of lowering neona- 


tal mortality, researchers 
from the Hopkins Univer- 
sity Bloomberg School of 
Public Health, led by Dr. 
Abdullah Baqui, set out 
to test the effect umbilical 
cord cleansing could have 
on mortality rates. 

When a child 
born, umbilical cord 
fection can account for up 
to 50 percent of neonatal 
deaths in areas research- 


first 
in- 


is 


ers call “resource-poor set- 
tings.” The umbilical cord 
blood vessels are exposed 
to the environment for sev- 
eral days following birth, 
making it a prime location 
for pathogens to find their 
way into an infant host. 
This is especially true in 
rural areas where good hy- 
giene is difficult to main- 
tain. 

To that end, the World 
Health Organization rec- 
ommends the best method 
for reducing infection in 
high risk locations is to 
keep the umbilical 
clean without the applica- 
tion of any topical cleans- 
et, a method called “dry 
cord care.” However, un- 
derstanding the fact that 
cleanliness is not always 
possible, the WHO also 
recommends that washing 
with a solution of chloro- 
hexidine can offer pro- 
tection from infection for 
newborns. 

Although the name 
sounds like some rare and 
complex molecule from 
your Organic Chemistry 
course, chlorohexidine is 
actually a relatively cheap 
and easy-to-use __disin- 
fectant found in many 


area 


Renewed interest in ketogenic diet 


By VIVEK SINANAN 
Staff Writer 


Recent research has re- 
ignited interest in the ke- 
togenic diet, a nutritional 
course of treatment first 
used in the 1920s, to con- 
trol the symptoms of epi- 
lepsy in children. 

In 1921, because of the 
lack of anticonvulsants 
available for children with 
juvenile refractory  epi- 
lepsy, the ketogenic diet 
was created at the Mayo 
Clinic to treat the seizures 
characteristic of this dis- 
ease. The diet focuses on 
increasing fat intake while 
lowering calories derived 
from carbohydrates, pro- 
teins and fluids. 

The fats are broken 
down to form compounds 
called ketone bodies, 
which can act as an en- 
ergy source for the heart 
and brain. In the absence 
of glucose, which is the 
basic component of car- 
bohydrates and also the 
body’s preferred source of 
energy, the use of ketone 
bodies as an energy source 
in the brain can rise up to 
70 percent. 

The diet was success- 
ful in treating epileptic 
seizures in approximately 
50 percent of patients, but 
how it did so was, and still 
is, unknown. With the in- 
troduction of the antiepi- 
leptic phenytoin and other 


4% 
# 


medications in 1938, inter- 
est in using the diet as a 
means of controlling the 
effects of epilepsy fell. 

Starting in 2005, how- 
ever, new research has led 
to resurgence in the inter- 
est of ketogenic diet treat- 
ment, except with some 
alterations. The resulting 
three diets, MCT, LGIT and 
Modified Atkins, use lower 
levels of fat and higher lev- 
els of carbohydrates and 
proteins. 

All of these diet are 
less restrictive in terms of 
change in the _ 


epileptic patients. Since 
the diet basically applies 
the more beneficial effects 
of fasting, tests were done 
to identify the effect of 

fasts on seizures in mice. 
Moreover, investiga- 
tions are underway to 
determine whether it is 
the lack of glucose, or the 
plethora of fats, that causes 
the relief from seizures. 
This involves determining 
the exact concentration of 
ketone bodies in the brain 
over the course of the diet. 
Finally, it is possible 
that the 


levels of each 
food group. 
In the origi- 
nal- ketogenic 
diet, the tim- 
ing of chang- 
es in the diet 
was _ strictly 
regulated. 

The recent 
research has 
been coupled with in- 
vestigation in decreasing 
the side effects of these 
dietary therapies, includ- 
ing hypercholesterolemia, 
mineral deficiencies, aci- 
dosis, constipation and 
weight loss. Much of the 
treatment involves the use 
of supplements like cal- 
cium, selenium, zinc and 
vitamin D. 

These studies have also 
sought to discover the na- 
ture by which ketogenic 
diets relieve seizures of 


The diet was 
successful in treating 
epileptic seizures 
in approximately 


50% of patients 


diet acts in 
an indirect 
way, either 
by altering 


tion or re- 


signal path- 
ways in the 
brain, or by 
affecting 
neurotransmitters and 
the other proteins that fa- 
cilitate their function. 

If these questions 
can be satisfactorily an- 
swered, it is possible that 
ketogenic diets. can be 
used to treat other diseas- 
es of the brain. 

They have already been 
shown to have effects on 
migraines, autism, Al- 
zheimer’s disease, Parkin- 
son’s disease, lateral sclero- 
sis and brain injury caused 
by trauma. 


the activa- 


household products, such 
as mouthwash and_ skin 
As a_ neonatal 
care product, it provides a 
way for lower-income re- 
gions to prevent infection 
and protect newborn ba- 
bies. As a result, the cleaner 
was the focal point of study 
for Baqui and his team. 

The work had its gen- 
esis in an early study done 
in Nepal where research- 
ers found that infants who 
received anywhere from 
one to seven cord cleans- 
ings with chlorohexidine 
in the first 10 days of birth 
reduced infection of the 
umbilical cord area by 


cleansers. 


adil 


i eee 
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Umbilical cord cleansing during childbirth can reduce infections, thus lowering neonatal mortality rate. 


32 percent. Furthermore, 
cleansing within the first 
24 hours of birth led to a 
24 percent lower mortality 
rate. 

From this, experts then 
raised the question “would 
a simpler cleaning regi- 
men (cord cleansing only 
once after birth) be equal- 
ly beneficial?” To answer 
that question, the Hopkins 
team went to the three sub- 
districts of Beanibazar, 
Zakiganj and Kanaighat in 
Bangledesh. 

In total, the team broke 
down these rural regions 
into 133 random clusters 
which were assigned to one 


of three possible cleansing 
regimens: single cleansing 
with chlorohexidine im- 
mediately after birth, daily 
cleansing for seven days 
after birth and the typi- 
cal dry cord care which 
implemented no form of 
antiseptic as a means of 
comparison. 

From June 2007 to Sep- 
tember 2009, and with the 
help of local community 
helpers, the researchers en- 
rolled 29,760 babies in the 
study with 10,329 having 
multiple cleanings, 9,324 
undergoing a single clean- 
ing and 10,008 utilizing dry 
cord care. From these trials, 


black hole shown to engulf asteroids 


By MO-YU ZHOU 
Staff Writer 


According to a new 
study, asteroids could be 
falling into the supermas- 
sive black hole in the mid- 
dle of our Milky Way. The 
study is significant because 


| the findings suggest that a 
huge number of asteroids 
| must be present around 


the black hole. 
NASA’s Chandra space- 


craft has been detecting 


X-ray flares coming from 
Sagittarius A* (or Sgr A* for 
short) about once a day for 
several years. According to 
the study, the flares may be 
caused by the black’ hole 
swallowing up asteroids in 
its proximity. 

Sgr A* is the black hole 
in the center of our galaxy, 
and due to the clearly hos- 
tile environment around 
a black hole, it has been 
doubted that asteroids 


| could form nearby at all. 


pression of | 


However, the study, led 
by Kastytis Zubovas of the 
University of Leicester in 
the United Kingdom and 
published in the Monthly 
Notices of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, suggests 
that, in fact, large numbers 
of asteroids may be pres- 
ent around Sgr A®, as evi- 
denced by the production 
of the flares. 

In fact, it is likely that a 
cloud near Sgr A* could con- 


‘tain trillions of asteroids, 


as well as comets that were 
stripped from their parent 
stars by the black hole. 

The distance between 
the Earth and the sun is 
roughly 100 million miles 
or 160 million kilometers. 
At this distance from Sgr 
A“, asteroids would get 
torn to pieces by the black 
hole’s gravity. In addition, 
if an asteroid gets too close 
to a star or planet close 
to Sgr A*, its orbit could 
change, meaning that. it 
could be thrown toward 
the black hole. 

Then, as the asteroids 
come into contact with 
the hot gas flowing onto 
Sgr A‘, the asteroid frag- 


ments would be vaporized 
by friction, just as meteors 
get burned up by gases in 
the Earth’s atmosphere. 

It is this vaporization 
that probably gives rise to 
the X-ray flares detected by 
Chandra. The flares last for 
a few hours and can range 
from a few times to nearly 
100 times as bright as the 
black hole usually is. Then, 
whatever is left of the as- 
teroid gets swallowed up 
by the black hole. 

The flares seen around 
Sgr A* would have to be 
generated by asteroids 
at least six miles or 10 
km, wide. Although the 
black hole is probably also 
munching up smaller aster- 
oids, the flares that would 
appear as a result would be 
too faint to detect. 

Previous modeling work 
has estimated that trillions 
of asteroids are likely to 
be found around Sgr A’. 
Findings from this study 
roughly agree with this 
conclusion. While a few 
trillion asteroids should 
have been swallowed up 
by the black hole over the 


X-ray flares suggest that black holes could be consuming asteroids. 


10-billion-year lifetime of 
the Milky Way, the major- 
ity of the total number of 
asteroids should remain 
untouched. 

The results could also be 
an indication of planets that 
come too close to the black 
hole, rather than asteroids, 
which would result in even 
brighter flares. However, 
such events would be ex- 
tremely rare, since asteroids 
are much more common 
than planets. 

Nevertheless, it is likely 
that it has happened in the 
past: about 100 years ago, 
the’ X-ray flares of Sgr A* 
became brighter by a factor 
of a million. Unfortunately, 
this happened before tele- 
scopes were invented. It 
has been detected, howev- 
er, by X-ray ‘echoes’ reflect- 
ing off clouds, according to 
the researchers. 

The study provides ex- 
citing new evidence for the 

size, amount and proxim- 
ity of asteroids around our 
galaxy’s black hole, con- 
trary to doubts regarding 
the existence of asteroids 
around Ser A*. 
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SMARTPHONE, rrom B7 

There are electronic sys- 
tems currently available 
that attempt to do the same 
thing as the Mobilyze! sys- 
tem. However, they require 
patients to log their own 
activities, mood and level 
of social interaction, among 
other aspects. This is incon- 
venient and sometimes dif- 
ficult for people to do. 

The scientists at North- 
western believe that the 
less work that the average 
person has to put into an 
intervention system, the 
more likely he or she is to 
use it. Thus, the scientists 
focused on developing sys- 
tems that would be able to 
identify the moods of their 
users on their own, as well 
as recognize when their 
users are engaged in activi- 
ties they are enjoying. 

Last year, researchers 


tested the device by per- 
forming a small, eight- 
week pilot study. Seven 
adults who had a history 
of depression utilized Mo- 


bilyze! by entering their 
mood, their location, ac- 
tivities in which they were 
engaged and the types of 
people they encountered. 
The system helped them 
recognize what activities 
or other aspects of their 
day were triggering nega- 
tive moods. The research- 


ers observed that the vol- | 


unteers managed to reduce 
symptoms of depression 
time. Also, all the 
volunteers stated that Mo- 
bilyze! had helped them 


Over 


figure out and change be- | 


haviors — that 
them. 
Although the study was 
encouraging, researchers 
want to continue modify- 
ing the system. They even- 
tually plan to release a ver- 
sion of the app compatible 
with the Android mobile- 
device operating system. 


depressed 


They are currently modify- | 
ing the app and will begin | 


testing it this year in the 


hopes of starting a field | 


trial on it this summer. 
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The app may prove useful for patients adverse to traditional therapy. 


Species of microbe begins to diverge in Russian hot spring 


Scientists literally watch as a single-celled microorganism population evolves into two distinct species 


By MALI WIEDERKEHR 


Science & Technology Editor 


Evolutionary biologists 
may as well ditch their 
books and race to Russia, 
where they can now ob- 
serve the live-action spe- 
ciation of a single-celled 
microbe population known 
as Sulfolobus islandicus. Spe- 
ciation is the evolutionary 
process by which new spe- 
cies form, and in this case, 
it means that Sulfolobus is- 
landicus is on its way to be- 
coming two distinct, new 
species. 

Differentiating between 
species is a challenging 
business. In sexually repro- 
ducing organisms, a spe- 
cies is primarily defined by 
the ability of its members 
to mate with one another 
and exchange genetic in- 
formation. For instance, 
humans and chimpanzees 
are considered two sepa- 
rate species because their 
members cannot produce 
viable offspring. Although 
evolution holds that these 
two species once shared 

a common ancestor, sig- 
nificant genetic differences 
now render them as sepa- 
rate. 

Classifying species be- 
comes more tricky when 
one ventures into domains 
of life that reproduce 
asexually or by cloning. 
These species do not mate 
with other organisms in 
their population and are, 
therefore, difficult to dis- 
tinguish from one other. 

Scientists classify asexual 
species using other criteria, 
including morphological 
(or structural) differences, 
behavior observation and 
DNA sequencing. 

Sulfolobus islandicus falls 
into this “difficult to clas- 
sify” category because 
it belongs to the domain 
known as Archaea, whose 
organisms reproduce | 
asexually. In addition to . 


. 


Sulfolobus islandicus can be found living in extreme en 


being asexual, archaeons 
are single-celled microbes 


that live in extreme envi- 


ronments. Scientists found 
Sulfolobus islandicus living 
on a Russian volcano, in a 
spring full of boiling, acid- 
ic water. 

Although they live in 
the same water, some or- 


- ganisms belonging to Sul- 


folobus  islandicus began 
to show marked genetic 
changes, and scientists no- 
ticed that the shared por- 
tions of their genome were 
decreasing with time. This 
led them to believe that 
Sulfolobus islandicus is di- 
verging into two species, 
which they termed the Red 
and Blue groups. 


I | ternally 
| | ness occurred back in 1993; 
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New phone app detects Pathway of mitochondrial disorder revealed 
mood successsfully 


By MICHAEL YAMAKAWA 
Staff Writer 


Yale scientists have 
discovered a molecular 
pathway that is implicat- 
ed in maternally inherited 
deafness, a discovery that 
was published in Cell. Not 
only has this study shed 
light to the molecular in- 
teractions in the pathway, 
but it also has provided 
a solution for elucidating 
tissue specificity of hu- 
man mitochondrial-based 
disorders. 

The mitochondrion is 
a vital organelle that is 
considered to be the pow- 
erhouse of all of our cells. 
Through a certain process 
known as oxidative phos- 
phorylation, mitochondria 
produce units of energy 
for our cells to carry out 
certain cellular activities. 
Mitochondria have their 
own DNA, which is ma- 
ternally inherited and can 
be subject to mutations 
that lead to mitochondrial 
dysfunctions. ‘These dys- 
functions are implicated 
in diabetes, heart disease, 
cancer, neural degenera- 
tion and aging. 

A milestone in deter- 
mining the cause of ma- 
inherited deaf- 


when the A1555G mutation 
was discovered in human 
mtDNA (mitochondrial 
DNA). A1555G denotes a 
point mutation where an 


| adenine nucleotide is mu- 


tated into a guanine in the 


| 1555th nucleotide. 


More specifically, 


# | A1555G is a mutation in 
| the 12S rRNA gene that 


codes for a certain subunit 
of ribosomes in mitochon- 
dria. This gene was found 
to cause irreversible deaf- 
ness, which implies that 
the crucial, irreplaceable 
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cells within the inner ear 
were subject to an apoptot- 
ic pathway, or cell-death, 
due to this mutation. 

A major obstacle in un- 
derstanding mitochondrial 
diseases is the elucida- 
tion’ of its tissue specific- 
ity. Despite all cells in the 
body carrying the same 
mitochondrial mutation, 
the primary effect of the 
A1555G mutation is the 
eventual loss in hearing, 
in both mice and humans. 
This suggests that there is a 
cell-type specific response 
to the stress caused by the 
mutation. 

The A1555G mutation 
impairs the ribosome, an 
organelle known for trans- 


COURTESY OF WWWVISITKAMCHATKA.COM 
vironments such as in hot springs on a volcano. 


The scientists con- 
cluded that the microbes 
were structurally identical. 
However, after observing 
the archeon behavior, they 
noticed that organisms be- 
longing to the Blue group 
grew less rapidly than 
those in the Red and that 
Blue group’s colonies were 
subsequently less dense. 

After collecting strains 
of Sulfolobus islandicus from 
the hot spring, they se- 
quenced the microbes’ ge- 
nome and examined their 
evolutionary relationships. 
They noticed that the high- 
est difference between 
the genomes of any two 
strains totaled to a mere 
0.35 percent. Despite being 


so similar, the strains were 
telling of a clear movement 
towards two species, with 
each individual analyzed 
bearing a resemblance 
toward only some of the 
members. — 

Furthermore, the scien~ 
tists found that microbes 
only shared their DNA 
with some of the mem- 
bers of Sulfolobus islandi- 
cus. Namely, they observed 
that the Blue group began 
to donate less DNA to the 
Red one. This was another 
clue that led them to be- 
lieve that speciation was 
indeed taking place. 

It may seem surprising 
that microbes can share 
DNA despite being unable 


COURTESY OF WWW.CELLSIGNAL.COM 
Researchers discovered a mitochondrial pathway that is responsible for maternally inherited deafness. 


lation, the process in which 
cellular proteins are built. 
This can, downstream, 
cause defects in the pro- 
cess of oxidative’ phosphor- 
ylation, which is important 
for producing energy for 
cells. 

However, it was found 
that the 12S rRNA was hy- 
permethylated, due a con- 
sequent overexpression of 
mtTFB1, an enzyme that is 
implicated in methylation. 
Hypermethylation means 
that methyl groups were 
added to the 12S rRNA. 
The hypermethylation 
was key to the molecular 
defects instigating apop- 
tosis. 

Yale scientists hypothe- 


sized that the hypermeth- 
ylation of 125 rRNA causes 
a stress signaling pathway 
that eventually leads to 
apoptotic —_ susceptibility 
of cells. A pro-apoptotic 
transcription factor, E2F1, 
was identified to be one of 
the downstream contribu- 
tors to cell death. Tran- 
scription factors, as E2F1, 
facilitate the expression of 
other proteins, which in 
this case are implicated in 
cell death. 

This E2F1 pathway may 
have become a paradigm 
for other scientists to not 
focus on the immediate 
effects of defects in oxida- 
tive phosphorylation, but 
to find a possible link be- 
tween apoptosis and ret- 
rograde signals caused by 
hypermethylation in mito- 


chondrial ribosomes. 


to sexually reproduce. Un- 
like organisms, who share 
genetic information through 
sexual reproduction, how- | 
ever, microbes exchange 
DNA through a_ process 
known as lateral gene trans- 
fer. This method of gene 
transfer stands in contrast to 
vertical gene transfer, where | 
genes are passed from par- 
ents to offspring. 

Scientists are perplexed 
as to why Sulfolobus islandi- 
cus is rapidly evolving into 
two separate species. The 
most common reason for | 
speciation is that organ- 
isms become separated by | 
a geographic barrier, such 
as a mountain or a river, 
and are subsequently sub- 
jected to different selection 
pressures, thus causing 
them to evolve. 

The quintessential ex- 
ample of this phenomenon, 
known as allotropic spe- 
ciation, concerns Darwin’s 
finches of the Galapagos 
Islands. The finches used 
to share a common ances- 
tor but evolved into sepa- 
rate species after migrating 
to different islands where 
they experienced selection 
pressures like new food 
sources. 

In contrast to the finch- 
es that underwent allo- 
tropic speciation, Sulfolo- 

- bus islandicus is evolving 
in one geographic region 
under the same environ- 
mental conditions. This 
form of speciation, called 
sympatric speciation, is 
more difficult to account 
for and is undergoing fur- 
ther scientific investiga- 
tion. According to Rachel 
Whitaker, lead author of 
the study from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, this is 
the first known example 
of sympatric speciation in 
a microorganism. She be- 
lieves that the study high- 
lights the extensive genet- 


ic diversity that occurs in 
microbial populations. 


Antiseptic 
decreases 
infant 
mortality 


NEONATAL, From B7 


carefully monitored child 
health over the course of 
a month, looking for any 
signs of umbilical cord in- 
fection. 


After compiling the data 


and breaking down the 
numbers, the researchers 
found an interesting twist 
in the data. As expected, 
even a single cleaning with 
antiseptic 
Prevented mortality com- 
pared with dry cord care. 


significantly 


However, when com- 


paring dry cord care with 
multiple cleanings, con- 


trary to expectation, there 
was no significant differ- 
ence in mortality rates. 
These results contradicted 
the previous study done in 
Nepal, which showed that 
cleansing anywhere from 
one to seven days lowered 
infant mortality. While the 
study offers several pos- 
sible explanations for this 
apparent aberration, the 
simple fact is that more re- 
search needs to be done in 
order to understand chlo- 
rohexidine’s fullest impact 
on neonatal mortality. 
Despite the deviation in 
data from multiple clean- 
ings, Baqui and his group 
emphasize the fact that 
chlorohexidine “has an ex- 
cellent safety record and it 
is simple and inexpensive 
to deliver” By increasing 
awareness to implement 
these methods of cleans- 
ing, Baqui hopes to im- 
prove neonatal survival 


in the places that need it 
most. 
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By MELANIE HSU 
Stal? Writer 

The origin of zebra 
stripes has long been a sub- 
ject of creation myths and 
scientific debate, | 
evolutionary 


From an 
a perspective, 
the first answer that prob- 
ably comes to mind is cam- 
ouflage. 

The zebra’s bold pat- 
terns are a mixed blessing: 
when Stationary, the con- 
trasting black and white 
stripes offer little protec- 
tion from the prying eyes 
of lions. This explains 
why zebras seek safety in 
numbers — the occasional 
loss of an animal is offset 
by the benefits of a herd- 
wide predator detection 
system. 

As conspicuous as they 
are in broad daylight, the 
zebra’s pattern must con- 
fer some kind of benefit 
for them to be alive in this 
day and age. In the natural 
world, —_ conspicuousness 
is selected for a variety of 
reasons. ; 

Sexual. selection has 
helped to shape the ornate 
tail of the peacock, help- 
ing males advertise them- 
selves to choosy females. 
For the poison dart frog, 
its bright colors promise 
a fast and painful death 
to any victim unfortunate 
enough to lay eyes upon it. 
Finally, a Batesian mimic, 
such as the viceroy but- 
terfly, is an animal that 
impersonates a noxious 
species as an insurance 
against predators. 

The zebra is neither 
poisonous nor a Batesian 
mimic, but, perhaps, its 
body patterns come to use 
in a similar fashion. When 
a zebra is in motion, its 
body patterns may create 
a kind of dynamic optical 
illusion. The motion dazzle 
hampers the lion’s ability 
to predict the zebra’s speed 


and direction, improving 
its chances of escape. The 
rapidly-moving stripes 
can also interfere with the 
lion’s perception of Spatial 
location, 

Add this to the fact that 
several dozen zebras will 
probably be bolting off in 
different directions during 
a lion attack, the lion will 
surely have a hard time de- 
ciding who to have for sup- 
per. At least, this is what 
one would think given the 
copious examples on cam- 
ouflage as a defense mech- 
anism, 

As convincing as 
the camouflage theory 
sounds, the real story be- 
hind the zebra stripe has 
nothing to do with hun- 
gry lions. A research team 
from Hungary and Swe- 
den recently found that 
zebra stripes are ideal for 
warding off an entirely 
different type of predator: 
blood-sucking parasites. 

The idea is not new — 
a different group -of re- 
searchers formulated the 
same hypothesis in 1981. 
This group, _ however, 
found solid proof for their 
claim by conducting ex- 
periments with light and 
dark stripes at a horsefly- 
infested farm. ; 

The horsefly is the ter- 
ror of grazing animals; it 
delivers vicious bites and 
can facilitate the transfer 
of diseases across distant 
populations. Accord- 
ing to team leader Gabor 
Horvath, horseflies are at- 
tracted to horizontally po- 
larized light because hori- 
zontally polarized water 
reflections help them 
determine where they 
can mate and sow their 

eggs. In addition, blood- 
sucking female tabanids 
have the uncanny ability 
to pinpoint the location of 
their victims using polar- 
ized light reflected from 


THE LOUIS AZRAEL FELLOWSHIP 


Applications are currently being taken for the Louis Azrael Fel- 
lowship in Communications, three one-year $5000 scholarships 
for students interested in pursuing careers in news-related me-. 
dia (print or internet journalism, radio, television, or other 

kinds of news communication). 


The Fellowship honors the memory of Louis Azrael (1904- 
1981), a nationally known columnist for the former Baltimore 
News American newspaper. Azrael was a Baltimore newsman 
for nearly sixty years and was distinguished for his work during 
World War II, especially for his account of the D-Day invasion. 


The Fellowship is given through the Writing Seminars Depart- 
ment and will be judged by Professor Wayne Biddle. 


Applicants must be Johns Hopkins sophomores or juniors. They 
should submit a representative collection of relevant work, 
preferably material that has been published or broadcasted, 
along with a brief biography and statement about current and 
future interests in news media. Applications are due by 3PM 
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Zebra stripes effective at deterring horseflies and other insect pests 
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Despite its risks for being spotted by predators, stripes offer crucial protection against the horsefly, given the 


their hides. 

Horseflies are more 
attracted to dark horses 
than to white horses. Ze- 
bra embryos start out with 
dark skin, but develop 
their white stripes before 
birth. The team wanted to 
test whether the zebra’s 
hide evolved to disrupt 
their attractive dark skins 
and to decrease their ap- 
peal to voracious blood- 
suckers. 

To find their answer, 
the researchers trekked to 
a_ horsefly-infested horse 
farm near Budapest, Hun- 
gary. To test the attractive- 
ness of various black and 
white striped patterns to 
horseflies, the team varied 
the width, density and an- 
gle of the stripes, as well as 
the direction of polariza- 


THREE $5000 SCHOLARSHIPS 


on Thursday, March 29, 2012, at the Writing Seminars office in 


Gilman 081. 


’ 


For more information, please contact Professor Biddle at wbid- 
dle@jhu.edu. 


tion of the light that they 
reflected. 

The insects then voted 
for the winning body pat- 
tern by trapping them- 
selves in the oil and glue 
spread across the stripes. 
True to the hypothesis, the 
narrowest stripes attracted 
the fewest number of flies, 
indicating that zebras were 
selected for coat patterns 
that elicit the minimum 
possible response from 
dipteran parasites. 


As follow-up, the team 
tested the attractiveness 
of horse models with 
varying degrees of skin 
tone and stripes, predict- 
ing that the striped horse 
would attract an interme- 
diate number of flies. To 
their surprise, the striped 
model was the laggard 
among flies. The results 
are pretty representative 
of what happens in na- 
ture: when the research- 
ers measured _ stripe 


insect’s ability to spread disease. 


widths and polarization 
patterns in actual zebras, 
they observed the same 
trend. 

The consensus, then, 
is that zebra stripes are 
a wonderful adaptation: 
females are attracted to 
it, while horseflies think 
that it is the most hor- 
rendous body pattern to 
graze the African plains. 
Not to mention that lions 
are quite confounded by 
them. 


ok 
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Attention depends on a one-to-one connection between neurons in the visual cortex and the parietal lobe. 


Visual attention pathway mapped 


By ALICE HUNG 


Science & Technology Editor 


Given the copious 
amount of sensory stimuli 
in Our surroundings, it is 
not an easy feat to focus on 
any one particular piece of 
information. Take our vi- 
sual system, for example: 
how is it possible to locate 
your friend in a busy lec- 
ture hall? 

Neuroscientists at the 
Carnegie Mellon Universi- 
ty, in collaboration with re- 
searchers at the University 
of Pittsburgh, identified 
the connections between 
different brain © regions 
used to pay attention to se- 
lective visual stimuli. 

It has long been known 
that the occipital lobe, or 
visual cortex, located at the 
posterior part of the cere- 
bral cortex, is responsible 
for the processes of vi- 
sual information. Photons 
of different wavelengths 
strike the photoreceptors 
in the eyes, subsequently 
activating a series of neu- 
rons, eventually reaching 
the visual cortex. 

Specialized neurons in 
this area are responsible 
for encoding different 
types of stimuli. For ex- 
ample, there are neurons 
that respond specifically 
to a particular direction 
of motion in visual area 
V5, also known as the MT 
cortex. 

The parietal lobe, on 
the other hand, has been 
known to receive input 
from various areas inthe 
brain, including the visual 
cortex. The information 


is then processed, thus al- 
lowing the subject to se- 
lectively pay attention to 
limited sensory stimuli, 
singled out from the copi- 
ous amount available. 

However, although it 
has been known that the 
visual cortex communi- 
cates to the parietal lobe, 
the specific connections 
have always been a mys- 
tery. Do neurons of the 
visual cortex each corre- 
spond to a particular neu- 
ron in the parietal lobe, or 
is the association amongst 
a broader population of 
neurons? 

This _ study demon- 
strates that the one-to- 
one mapping between 
neurons is not limited to 
the photoreceptors in the 
retina. Instead, attention 
also seems to be a process 
resulting from one-to-one 
connections between neu- 
rons in the visual cortex 
and those in the parietal 
lobe. 

There are two parts 
to this study. In the first 
part, several functional 
brain scans were used to 
identify regions responsi- 
ble for processing of visu- 
al stimuli and attention. 
Participants were asked 
to fixate on a dot at the 
center of the screen, while 
six stimuli flashed around 
the dot. 

In the second task, par- 


ticipants were then asked © 


to respond to each stimuli 
one at a time, while their 
brains were scanned to de- 
termine activity levels in 
the occipital and parietal 
cortices, 


The second part of the 
experiment was geared 
toward determining the 
anatomical information of 
the white matter connec- 
tivity. Participants were 
scanned without engag- 
ing in any tasks. The re- 
sults were then combined 
with those of the first part 
of the study to determine 
the connectivity of white 
matter tracks (axons) dur- 
ing functional tasks of 
part one. 

Results suggest that the 

connections are mapped 
systematically, which 
means that there are di- 
rect connections between 
visual field locations in the 
occipital cortex and cor- 
responding regions of the 
parietal lobe. 
_ Furthermore, the scans 
were performed using 
“diffusion spectrum im- 
aging,” which is a new 
technique developed at 
the Carnegie Mellon Uni- 
versity and University of 
Pittsburgh. 

Combined with high- 
resolution tractography, 
results of this study show 
a higher level of accuracy 
in terms of connections 
mapped, when compared 
to those determined using 
other traditional meth- 
ods. y . 

Knowing that training 


can alter white matter con-. 


nectivity, researchers hope 
to improve attention by fil- 
tering out irrelevant infor- 
mation through training. 
It is hopeful that this will 
provide further insight to 
visual and attention deficit 
disorders. 
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By ERICK SUN 
Sports Editor 


In the team’s fourth 
meet in five weeks, the 
Hopkins women’s fenc- 
ing team showed no signs 
of slowing down at the 
Eastern Women’s Fencing 
Conference (EWFC) In- 
dividual Championships 
in Hoboken, N,J. this past 
weekend. After claiming 
the team’s third ‘consecu- 
tive EWFC Team Champi- 
onship the previous week- 
end, Hopkins returned to 
New Jersey for an individ- 
uals meet against some of 
the best fencing Division 
III had to offer. 

Unlike last weekend’s 
team meet, this 
around each fencer would 
face everyone in their re- 
spective weapon group, 
including teammates. Each 
fencer would be ranked as 
an individual, regardless 
of school affiliation. De- 
spite the individual nature 


time | 
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Track prepares for Title hopes abound this spring 
named — Centennial playoffs 


By SCOTT BARRETT 
Stal? Writer 


The Hopkins men’s and 
women’s track teams trav- 
eled to New York this past 
Saturday to participate in 
NYU's Division II] Chal- 
lenge Meet held at the New 
York Armory. With the 
men’s side featuring. eight 
teams and two clubs, and 
the women’s side featuring 
nine teams and two clubs, 
the meet promised to be 
very competitive. 

When the final numbers 
were tallied, the men’s team 
placed sixth while the Hop- 
kins women finished third. 

Beginning with the men’s 
side, the Blue Jays recorded 
43 points, behind winner 
TCNJ’s 84.5. Other notable 
participants included fellow 
Centennial Conference ri- 
vals Dickinson and Swarth- 
more, who placed third and 
ninth, respectively. 

Noteworthy — individu- 


| al performances by Blue 
| Jay runners included se- 


of the meet, however, se- | 
nior foilist Jen Hession em- | 


phasized that every Blue 
Jay has each other’s back. 
“Even in individual 
tournaments where you 
compete against each other, 
we still help each other out 
and pump each other up,” 


Hession said. “It’s not hard | 


to feel proud of your team- 
mates when they do well.” 
For the foils, Hession 
captured fourth 
while classmate Colleen 
Stone finished ninth. 
“Everyone seemed to 
hold up in the face of pres- 


sure and “the pace..You 


have to consistently per- 
form at your best because 
each little mistake can re- 
ally hurt you in the final 
standings,” Hession said. 
That consistent effort 
led to Hopkins winning 


recognition as the best foil | 


team at the meet. 

In the sabre category, 
sophomore Katherine 
Simeon took home the first 
place finish with a 15-2 
overall record, followed by 
fellow sophomore Kath- 
leen Rand who finished 
third. With two finishers in 
the top five, Hopkins also 
won best sabre team. 

As a result of her impres- 
sive play, Simeon, a native 
of Basking Ridge, N.J, was 
named EWFC women’s 
fencer of the year. In addi- 
tion to her athletic prowess, 
Simeon also doubles as one 
of the News and Features 
editors of The News-Letter. 

Finally, the epees were 
led by sophomore Liz Caris 
who placed fourth while 
freshman Gianna Puzzo 
finished seventh. The Blue 
Jays finished second as a 
team behind host Stevens 
Institute of Technology. 

If tallying six top ten 
finishes wasn’t enough, all 
of it was done without the 
team’s head coach, Austin 
Young. That same week- 
end, Young was in Salt Lake 
City, UT coaching several 
members of the Hopkins 
fencing team competing in 
the Junior Olympics. 

In his place, graduate 
students and former team 
members Ian McCue and 
Max Wieder stepped up 
and coached the team dur- 
ing their successful day. 
They were also aided by se- 
nior captain Lauren Chinn, 
who sat out the meet due to 
her nagging hip injury, and 
senior Marion Trumbull, 
who had been plagued 
with severe knee problems. 
. Both upperclassmen 

opted to travel with the 
team and offer advice and 
support for their respec- 
tive weapons; Chinn aided 
_ the epeeists and Trumbull 
the foilists. 
The ride continues for the 
_ Blue Jays, as they travel to 
New York for the US Weap- 
on Squad 
SRT 
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place | 


nior Jacob Kramer’s third 
place finish in the 60-me- 
ter hurdles with a time of 
8.77. Kramer, along with 
teammates: junior Robert 
Martin, sophomore Jason 
Beckman and junior Tobe 
Madu, also won the 4X400 


; meter relay with an im- 


pressive time 3:27.38. 

In the high jump, fresh- 
man Ryan Walsh's 1.88-me- 
ter (six-feet-two-inches) 
jump was good for second 
place. Several Blue Jays re- 
corded personal bests in 
their events, such as fresh- 
man Michael  Spadaro, 
whose 3.95 meters (12-feet- 
11.5-inches) in the pole 
vault was good for fourth 
in the meet and in the con- 
ference rankings. 

Other personal bests 
included sophomore An- 
drew Carey and junior Ben 
Press who finished second 
and third, respectively, in 
the 800-meter, as well as 
sophomore Robert Ferris 
who ran his best mile with 
a time of 4:25.87. 

On the women’s side, 
the Blue Jays placed third 
with 49 points, also behind 
winner TCNJ’s 81.5 points. 
Dickinson and  Swarth- 


By JARED FRYMAN 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins women’s 
basketball team closed out 
the regular season _play- 
ing host to visiting Bryn 
Mawr last Thursday. The 
0-23 Owls were no match 
‘for the 25th-ranked Jays, 
as Hopkins pummeled the 
Owls, 74-26, improving to 
21-3 overall and 17-3 in the 
Centennial Conference. . 

The game was close for 
only the first 30 seconds 
when the score was tied 2-2 
before the Blue Jays pulled 
away with a 15-0 scoring 
run. By the time the first 
half buzzer sounded, the 
Blue Jays were walking 
into the locker room witha 
37-10 lead. 

Junior forward Alex 
Vassila led all scorers, tal- 
lying 16 points in just 18 
minutes, the only player 
to record double-digit 
points. Vassila showed off 
her complete game by also 
grabbing seven rebounds, 
dishing out two assists and 
adding one steal. 

While Hopkins may 
not have had many indi- 
vidual high scorers, they 


definitely knew how to fill 
the box score as a team. Se- 
nior guard Stephanie Fong, 
sophomore Katie Brooks 
and freshman classmates 
Jessica Brown and Ciara 
McCullagh all added eight 
points of their own. 

Senior guards Kat Fox 
and Chantel Mattiola, junior 
KaraLea Follmer and soph- 
omore Fatu Conteh also 
scored six points each. Fong 
led the game with four steals 


mpionships. | to go with her eight points, 


RT PH Se ai 
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more didn’t fair as well, | 
finishing fourth with 47 
| last week, here 


points and tenth with 13 
points, respectively. 
Notable 


| is what else and 
individual | 


achievements included ju- | 


nior Alana Merkow’s first 
place finish in the shot put 
with a throw of 12.25 me- 
ters (40-feet-2.25-inches). 
Senior Devin Meade and 
junior Kristin Spera placed 


first and second, respective- | 
ly, in the high jump, where | 


Meade defeated Spera on a 
tiebreaker jump off. 

In the triple jump, 
freshman Rachel Wolin- 
sky jumped 10.18 meters 


(33-feet-4.75-inches), which 
| the National powerhouse 


was the best in Hopkins in- 


door history fora freshman | 


and the sixth best all-time. 


Other historic perfor- | 


mances included senior 


Alison Smith, whose 8.07 


second 60-meter dash was 
just three-hundredths off 
the school indoor record. 
Smith had an active day, 
also placing third in the 
200 with a time of 26.30 


seconds, sixth in the long | 


jump with a 4.86 meters 
(15-feet-11.5-inches) jump, 


and represented the team | 


in the 4x200-meter relay. 

These appearances fur- 
ther bolstered her position 
in the Centennial Con- 
ference rankings, where 
she leads in the 200 and 
400-meter dashes and is 
second in the 60-meter. 

Junior Paige Boehm- 
eke and freshman Emilee 
Warner also moved up the 
Centennial 
rankings. 
fourth place finish in the 
800-meter for fourth-place 
with a 2:21.42 time, moved 
her into  seventh-place 
in the Centennial Con- 
ference rankings, while 
Warner's 62.65 time in the 
400-meter improved her 
ranking as well. 

Both the men’s’ and 
women’s teams will com- 
pete in the Centennial 
Conference championship 
meet next Saturday, Feb. 25 
at Ursinus College in Col- 
legetown, PA. Both teams 
will certainly be very com- 
petitive, and the Blue Jay 
women will look to defend 
last year's title. 


while Mattiola dropped off 
eight assists, and Brooks 
added two blocks. 

Hopkins shot 45.8 per- 
cent from the field on the 
game but struggled at the 
free throw line, shooting 
just 55 percent. 

In the second half, Hop- 
kins continued to add to 
their impressive lead. Forc- 
ing turnovers and playing 
stifling defense, the Blue 
Jays were able to capitalize 
on a fantastic game plan 
to score a number of fast 
break points. Rolling over 
the already demoralized 
Owls, Hopkins led by 48 
points by the time the final 
buzzer sounded. 

Dominating the  re- 
bounding battle 50-21, the 
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Women’s B-Ball 
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Conference 
Boehmeke’s 


By MIKE KANEN and 
SAM GLASSMAN 


Sports Editors 


On the heels of our men’s 
lacrosse season preview 


who else Blue 
Jay nation can 
look forward 
to this spring. 
This feature 
will be contin- 
ued next week 
with previews 
of the men’s 
and women’s 
tennis seasons. 


Deans re om Rind le”: 


Rossi up top will be fellow 
All-Region selection soph- 
omore Taylor D’Amore. 
A season ago, D’Amore 
led the Jays in assists and 
draws, with 19 and 38, re- 


hes 


looks forward to strong 
results from an impressive 
roster. Seniors Sam Eagle- 
son and Alex Eliopoulos, 
two right-handed pitchers 
and key starters for the 
team in the past, 
look to repeat their 
combined 22-1 re- 
cord of their sopho- 
more years, which 
included an impres- 
sive 150 strikeouts. 
Senior co-captain 
and catcher/ third- 
baseman Aaron Bo- 
renstein is extreme- 
ly confident in the 
team’s rotation aces 
as well as the rest of 


Women’s FILEPHOTO = the staff. i 
Lacrosse Women’s lacrosse is off to a dominant 2-0 start in 2012. “Our pitching 
Lady Jay la- staff is the best it 


crosse has yet to become 


that the men’s program 
has built through decades 
of a winning tradition, but 
the girls may be on their 
way as soon as this spring. 
A year removed from a 
9-8 season that included 
upset wins over then 
fourth-ranked Penn and 
second-ranked and even- 
tual National Champions 
Northwestern, - Hopkins 
returns nine starters from 
the 2011 campaign. 

The experience certain- 
ly showed in their first two 
games this past week when 
the Jays crushed George 
Mason, 19-6, and Mt. St. 
Mary’s, 18-8. 

Hopkins, brimming 
with confidence heading 
into their home-opener 
this Friday at 4 PM against 
Denver College, expects to 
not only improve upon last 
year’s record but also com- 
pete at a national level. 

' “We have extremely 
high expectations for 
this year,” Head coach Ja- 
nine Tucker recently told 
Hopkinssports.com. “It 
should be a culmination 
of the last couple of years 
of experience.” 

Leading the way for 


| the Jays this spring will be 


the dynamic scoring duo 
of Colleen McCaffrey and 
Candace Rossi. The two se- 
nior attackmen have both 
posted over 100 points 
during their illustrious ca- 
reers and were each named 
IWLCA All-Region selec- 
tions a year ago. 

Joining McCaffrey and 


W. Basketball to host Centennial 


Blue Jays also held Bryn 
Mawr to just 22.9 percent 
shooting from the field. 

After clinching the regu- 
lar season title, the Lady 
Jays will host the Centen- 
nial Conference Champion- 
ship tournament this com- 
ing Friday, Feb. 24. 

The women’s team 
put together a fabulous 
year, twice going on win 
streaks of more than five 
games, while their three 
losses were all by fewer 
than 10 points. Routinely 
outscoring opponents and 
outhustling teams on the 
floor, the Blue Jays look set 
to make a powerful run 
deep into the Centennial 
Conference Tournament 


and NCAA playoffs. 


spectively, and broke the 
school record for points 
scored by a freshman. On 
Wednesday against Mount 
St. Mary’s, D’‘Amore scored 
a career-high seven points 
— four goals and three as- 
sists — indicative of her ag- 
gressive style of play. 

In the middle of the field 
for Hopkins will be senior 
Rachel Serio, junior Court- 
ney Schweizer and sopho- 
mores Sammy Cermack 
and Sarah Taylor. 

Serio, a graduate of near- 
by is a veteran who already 
has 50 starts in black and 
blue. Schweizer is coming 
off a 2011 season that saw 
her start six of the team’s 
last seven games after she 
struggled with nagging in- 
juries in the beginning of 
the year. In two games this 
year, she has already scored 
three goals compared with 
four all of last year. 


has been in my four years 
here,” the — six-foot-one, 
205-pounder said. “Our 
ability to shorten games by 
using a very strong bullpen 
will allow us to win a lot of 
close games this season.” 

In addition to the pitch- 
ing staff, junior shortstop 
Kyle Neverman is expected 
to have a strong season af- 
ter hitting .297 with a team- 
leading 11 stolen bases last 
season. 

Borenstein is confident 
that Neverman’s style of 
play will be indicative of the 
team’s direction this season. 

“Our offense this season 
will be unlike any of the 
past three Hopkins teams 
I have played on,” Boren- 
stein said. “We will not 
rely solely on power this 
season and will instead use 
small ball and our team 
speed to steal extra runs. 
Our offense will display a 


Defensively, | Hopkins great combination of speed 
will be led by Tewaarton and power.” 
watch list nominee  se- In addition to Never- 
nior Alyssa man, the of- 
Kildare. fense will 
She had 38 This team really feature first- 
ground balls f baseman Jeff 
and 26 forced loves playing the Lynch, who 
turnovers boasted a 
in 2011, Jue S4me together, and 77° batting 
niors Sophia that... will make average with 
Sherry and three home 
Sammi Arbi- US a very tough runs last sea- 
tman should son. He was 


team to beat. 


also see sig- named the 
nificant time —AARON Centennial 
in the back- Conference 
field. In goal, BORENSTEIN, tournament 
the Jays will SenioR CO-CAPTAIN COMVP in 
turn to ju- ‘ 2011. Boren- 
nior Cosette - stein and 


Larash_ who 

played every minute in goal 
last season while allowing 
9.94 goals per game. 


Baseball 

Hopkins baseball will 
open its season against 
10th-ranked Alvernia on 
Monday, Feb. 27th, the first 
of its four consecutive and 
only home games for an 
entire month. 

Following — their 
four games, the 
will travel for five games 
and then leave for Phoe- 
nix, AZ, where the team 
will spend a large part of 
their time between now 
and their opening home 
conference match on Mar. 
27th against Dickinson. 
There, they will spend 
their spring training alter- 
nating between the facili- 
ties of the Chicago Cubs 
and Cincinnati Reds. 

As the excitement of the 
season builds, the team 


first 
team 


junior Ryan 
Zakszeski, both catchers, 
will split time between the - 
field and behind the plate to 
keep their potent bats in the 
lineup as well. Borenstein 
hit .318 last year while “Z” 
hit .300. 

Despite such quality, 
though, Borenstein is con- 
vinced that the team’s “big- 
gest strength this season is 
our unity. This team really 
loves playing the game to- 
gether, and that, combined 
with our depth and experi- 
ence, will make us a very 
tough team to beat. This 
is a team of best friends, 
and playing the game with 
people you love is vital for 
success.” 

These words will be 
tested as the Blue Jays hope 
to win their sixth consecu- 
tive Centennial Conference 
tournament and head to 
the College World Series in 
Appleton, Wisconsin after 

a year hiatus. 


_ stepped up, staving off the 


ro 
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EO ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 
TAYLOR KITAYAMA 


By RYAN KAHN 
Stall Writer 


Sophomore swimm 


Taylor Kitayama and | 


News-Letter sports section 


go together like Peanut 
Butter and Jelly. 

Not a week goes by 
where The News-] etter 


does not cover Kitayan 


In some way and for good 


reason. 
For the past two vear 


this sophomore from Boul- 
der, CO has been dominant 
both in the:pool and in the 


classroom. 


This past weekend at 


the Bluegrass 
Conference 


being named the BGM 


Swimmer of the Year, she 
helped lead her team to 
818 points and their second 


consecutive 
title (fifth all-time). 


Taylor paved the way 


with three individual title 


in the 100 Fly, the 100 Bac 
and the 200 Back. Kitava- 
ma was also part of three 
record setting team titles. 
In the 400 Medley Relay, 


her 100 Back split set 
school record with a tim 
of 55.04 seconds; in th 


200 Free Relay she helped 
Hopkins set a team school 
record finishing in 1:34.97; 
and in the 200 Medley Re- 
lay Kitayama was again 
part of a Hopkins record 
setting relay with a time 


of 1:43.93. 


Mountain 
Champion- 
ship, Kitayama added even 
more honors to her already 
stellar career, Along with 


conference 


Our head coach's quote: 


“unbelievably 


expect 


er 


he 


la 


i 


© 


unexpected” sums _ this 
season up very well. We 
had an unbelievable sea- 
son both in terms of team 
dynamics and fast swim- 
ming. We started off the 
season setting a goal to 
win the Blue Grass Moun- 
tain Conference champion- 
ship title again, and that’s 
exactly what we accom- 
plished this past weekend. 
We wanted to be a -group 
of people who work hard, 
swim fast and have fun 
together, and I would defi- 
nitely say that we did just 
that. 


»S 


k 


a 
eS 
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Kitayama will also be 


representing Hopkins thi 
upcoming March in India 


napolis, IN for the NCAA 
Playoffs. We were lucky to 


sit down with her amids 


her busy schedule and ask 


a couple of questions. 


The News-Letter 


you set out to accomplish? 
Taylor Kitayama (TK) 


Stanwick, 
Ranagan, 
shine in 
Lax debut 


M. LAX, From B12 


quarter. At the forefront | 
attack | 
was Benn, who knocked | 


of the Hopkins 


home his first career hat 
trick, while freshman at- 
tackman Wells Stanwick 
notched a goal of his own 
and two assists in his first 
career start. 
Tied at two with just 
over nine minutes to play 
in the first half, the Jays 
started to pull away off 
goals from Benn, already 
his second of the after- 
noon, and sophomore mid- 
fielder Rob Guida, his first 
of the young season. 
Hopkins received 
three more goals in the 
second half from sopho- 
more . midfielder Greg 
Edmonds, Benn and Cop- 
persmith to extend their 
lead to 7-2. However, af- 
ter a nearly 30-minute 
scoreless streak, Dela- 
ware climbed back in the 
game with four consecu- 
tive goals in the third and 
fourth quarters. With just 
five minutes to play, the 
Blue Jays clung to a one 
goal advantage. 
Despite two late pos- 
sessions for the Blue Hens, 
Hopkins’ defense once again 


upset. Junior midfielder John 
Ranagan added the game’s 
final goal with 30 seconds to 
play for the 8-6 win. 

The Blue Jays will take 
on the Siena Saints this 
Saturday at 3 PM on Home- 
wood Field in an attempt to 


(N-L): 
How do you feel this sea- 
son went as a whole? Did 
you.and the team.do what 


S N-L: In which events are 
- you advancing in the play- 
offs? What do you need to 
improve upon to put your- 
t self in the best position to 
win? And which event are 
you looking forward’ to 
most? 

TK: At NCAAs _ next 
month, I will be compet- 
ing in the 100 Butterfly, 100 
Backstroke. and 200. Back- 
stroke individually, as well 
> as the 200 and 400 medley 


the 


relays as the Backstroker. 
In order to do my best, 
I need to 
work on my 
strength 
and endur- 
ance. | am 
most look- 
ing forward 
to the relays 


— relays 
are always 
very high 
energy be- 
cause your 
team is 
right there 
behind 
the — block 
with you 
and you're 
all swim- 
ming more 
for each 
other than 


you are for 
yourself. 


COURTESY OF HOPKINS SPORTS INFORMATION 
Through two full seasons Kitayama has won 11 titles. 


N-L: Best 
part of this 
season so far? 

TK: Our training trip 
to Florida is always a ma- 
jor highlight. It’s the time 


Year: Sophomore 
Major: Neuroscience 


Accomplishments: 


STATISTICS 


Name: Taylor Kitayama 


Hometown: Boulder, CO 
Favorite Food: Ice Cream 


Favorite Movie: The Ultimate Gift 


earned conference Swimmer of the 
Year honors after yet another stellar 


This past week at Con- 
ferences also stands out 
in my mind. We had such 
a great meet — nearly ev- 
eryone swam personal best 
times, and, needless to say, 
being named Conference 
Champions for the second 
year in a row was very re- 
warding. 


N-L: Any spring break 
plans yet? How about the 
summer? 

TK: We'll be in India- 
napolis for the majority of 
spring break at NCAAs, 
so those are some pretty 
exciting plans! As for the 
summer, I'll most» likely 
be sticking around here, 
trying to survive the Balti- 
more heat, maybe taking a 
class or two. 


N-L: How do you men- 
tally prepare before a race, 
and which song is on your 


iPod? 
TR: ol dotta) eatbink 
through” before every 


race. I find a quiet spot 
and think through eyv- 
ery part of my race, from 
start to finish, 
seeing myself 
executing a 
perfect swim. I 
also have a few 
of my favorite 
verses in my 
head _—_ (Philip- 
pians 4:13 and 
1 Corinthians 
10:31) to calm 
and focus my 
mind. I actually 
don’t own an 
ipod. . surprise! 
(Laughing) 


Kitayama 


performance in the Bluegrass Moun- 


tain Conference Championships to 


finish off her year 


when we really get to 
know one another and our 
team chemistry really so- 
lidifies. 


N-L: Favorite 
movie? 

TK: The Uulti- 
mate Gift. Or any 
of the old Dis- 
ney movies. 


N-L: Favorite Food? 

TK: Ice-cream. >- any. 
kind, any flavor — is my 
greatest weakness. 


Bugarinovic leads Blue Jays to win 


By JEFF SCHILL 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins men’s bas- 
| ketball team traveled to 
| Chestertown, MD to face 
| Washington College this 
| past weekend. The Blue 
| Jays took down the Shore- 
| men, 71-67. This was the 
final regular season game 
for the Blue Jays - before 
the Centennial Conference 
Tournament. 

In the early going, the 
Blue Jays found themselves 
trailing 15-6 to the Wash- 
ington College Shoremen. 
It was senior day for the 
| Shoremen so the team was 
amped up during the early 
minutes. However, WC 
could not sustain their lead 
for long allowing Hopkins 
to go on a 11-2, led by ju- 
nior Mike Rhoads and 
classmate Adam Spengler. 
At the half, the Blue Jays 
were down’ three, 31-28, 
but after the initial minutes 
went, the team was happy 
with their position. 

Freshman George Buga- 
rinovic dominated the sec- 
ond half for the Blue Jays. 
He scored 18 points on the 
day, 12 of which came in 
the second half. Bugari- 
novic has started 23 of 25 
games for the Blue Jays, 
and his proven success 
throughout the year was 
spotlighted when he took 
control of the second half. 
Bugarinovic accompanied 
his 18 points with a career 
high 13 rebounds. It was 
his fourth double-double 
of the season. 

Anchored by the perfor- 
mance of Bugarinovic, the 
Blue Jays were able to de- 
feat the Shoreman in Ches- 
tertown for the first time 
since 2008. 

The Hopkins Blue Jays 
and the Washington Col- 
lege Shoremen will square 


end their opening home- 
stand undefeated. 


off for the second time in 
a week on Wednesday. 


If the first game was any 
indication of how the sec- 
ond game will play out, 
then the Blue Jays will find 
themselves in a close battle 
till the final buzzer. How- 
ever, facing the Shoremen 
again in such a narrow 
time frame may give the 
Blue Jays the upper hand. 
Sophomore Daniel Corbett 
thinks the team can use 
this to their advantage. 
“This time we will know 
what to expect. Our game 


ANGIE PINILLA/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 


to the Centennial Confer- 
ence Playoffs for the Blue 
Jays. Many accolades have 
surrounded this past vic- 
tory to finish off the regu- 
lar season. Head coach Bill 
Nelson was named Cen- 
tennial Conference Coach 
of the Year. Nelson led the 
team to a 15-10 record over- 
all and an 11-7 record in 
conference. This is the first 
time since 2008 that the 
Blue Jays will finish above 
.500. The Blue Jays also had 


The men's basketball team finished over 0.500 with a 15-11 record. 


plan will be the exact same 
as it was the first game 
and if we execute like we 
did this past Saturday, we 
know we can win.” 
Corbett also noted that 
it is a challenge to face the 
same team twice in a short 
time span because they 
will try to revamp their 
game plan in hopes of a 
different outcome. How- 
ever, the Blue Jays do not 
have an easy offense to 
contain. “They (the Shore- 
men) know our offense 
well. But we are a versatile 
team with multiple offen- 
sive sets,” Corbett went on 
to say. It certainly will be 
a tough game for the first 
round of the Centennial 
Conference Playoffs, but, if 


the Blue Jays stick to their | 


game plan, they will be 
successful. 
It has been a busy start 


Bugarinovic and Corbett 
selected to the Honorable 
Mention All-Centennial 
Conference team. 

Bugarinovic is just the 
third freshman in Blué 
Jays’ history to be named 
_to the All-CC honorable 
mention team, and _ for 
good reason. He leads the 
team in scoring averaging 
9.9 a game and rebound- 
ing with 5.9 a game. Daniel 
Corbett leads the team in 
assists with 63 and steals 
with 38. 

The Blue Jays will take 
their recent accolades and 
season success into Gold- 
farb Gym Wednesday 
night to once again battle 
the Shoremen in the first 
round of the Centennial 
Conference Playoffs. 

Coverage of the game 
can be found in next week’s 
issue of The News-Letter. 
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By RYAN KAHN 
Staff Writer 


It isa recurring theme in 
NCAA sports that a solid 
team must first mature and 
acclimate before their tal- 
ent starts to shine through. 

In football, it has been 
the Texas Longhorns in 
2005 and the Auburn Ti- 
gers in 2010. In basketball, 
it has been the UNC Tar 
Heels in 2009. 

All three began with 
modest beginnings but 
evolved into championship 
winning squads that even- 
tually etched their way 
into the record books. The 
same is to be said of the 
Hopkins women’s lacrosse 
team. 

After a couple years of 
building a strong system 
through experience and 
chemistry, the Blue Jays are 
poised for a very successful 
season. 

If Saturday’s game is any 
indication, the Blue Jays are 
starting off as hoped. 

The George Mason Pa- 
triots were outplayed, out- 
hustled and outmatched as 
the Blue Jays began their 
season with a 19-6 victory. 

Amidst the blowout, 
Candace Rossi also made 
her way into the JHU re- 
cord books, becoming the 
seventh player in school 


_ history to score 100 career 


points. 

Hopkins jumped to an 
early 2-0 lead after skillful- 
ly placed goals from junior 
Monica Fischer and Rossi; 
this was Fischer's first and 
only of the game and Ros- 
si’s first of five. 

Though George Ma- 
son’s goals were few and 
far between, they jumped 
out early to make the score 
2-1 after Mary Schwartz 
connected at 14:11. Hop- 
kins to set the tone and 
was quick to answer back 
as sophomore Taylor 
D’Amore scored to push 
the lead to two. 

The Patriots — looking 
strong in the beginning — 
bounced back and put two 
of their own on the board 
after goals by Rachel 
Obregon and Schwartz 
scored within a minute of 
each other. 

But this seemed to be 
all that the Patriots had left 
in the tank, as the 3-3 tie 
started to diminish. 

After the Patriots tied 
the game, the Blue Jays 
netted three goals in a to- 
tal of 80 seconds scored by 
Senior Colleen McCaffrey, 
Sophomore Sarah Taylor 
and Rossi. The Patriots 
then rounded out the first 
half with a goal from Obre- 
gon putting the score at 6-4 
Hopkins. 

“The game was a little 
too close for comfort at 
halftime, but. . . we made 
adjustments our offensive 
strategies to play to our 
strengths and push our fast 
break and get into more of a 
flow,” said junior Courtney 
Schweizer, who had two 
goals on the day. “We came 
out strong at half and capi- 
talized on our strengths 
and their mistakes.” 

Rossi started the sec- 
ond half with back-to-back 
goals which was her third 
and fourth of the game. 
Freshman Sarah Biron then 
scored her first goal as Blue 
Jay, coming from a solid 
free position shot. 

McCaffrey then struck 


FILE PHOTO 
The women’s lacrosse team scored 37 goals in their opening games. 


Women’s Lax rolls, 
kicks off season 2-0 


again with a goal off of a 
nice feed from D’Amore. 
This capped a 7-1 Hopkins 
run that spanned both 
halves and put the team at 
a commanding 10-4 lead. 

Obregon furthered her 
already stellar day with 
another goal to make It 10- 

5. Hopkins then went on to 
score eight goals consecu- 
tively. 

McCaffrey scored her 
third and fourth, both 
within 28 seconds, and 
both from sophomore 
Sammy Cermack assists. 

This was Mcaffrey’s 
Rossi then scored her fifth 
of the game, which also 
was her 100th career goal 
which makes her just the 
20th Division I player in 
history to reach this mile- 
stone. With continuous 
offense and a strong de- 
fensive effort from junior 
Sophia Sheery and senior 
Alyssa Kildare along with 
goalie Cosette Larash, the 
Blue Jays finished out the 
game with a massive lead. 
The Blue Jays are pleased 
about their performance 
but know that more work 
is needed. “Our ride (when 
midfield defense clears it) 
was definitely.a strength 
of ours. We managed the 
gaps and got some knock 
downs and forced turn- 
overs. We also played 
well together with the 
philosophy ‘what can I do 
to help my teammate’ in 
each play,” said Schwiezer. 
“However, there is always 
room for improvement. Of- 
fensively we need to find a 
balance between patience 
and losing flow, we need 
to control tempo a little 
more, and need to improve 
communication in our 
ride. Defensively, we need 
to improve our man-down 
defense, we can also work 
on better anticipating what 
offenses will do in order to 
stay one step ahead.” 

On Tuesday, the Lady 
Jays once again proved 
their mite, stomping on 
inter-state rival Mount 
St. Mary’s, 18-8. Hopkins 
was led by D’Amore who 
scored four goals and three 
assists in the contest, good 
for a career-high seven 
points. 

Although the Moun- 
taineers grabbed an early 

1-0 lead, the score-de-force 
of D’Amore, McCaffrey 
and Rossi quickly turned 
the advantage in favor of 
JHU. With the game knot- 
ted at one apiece, McCaf- 
frey scored two goals, both 
on nifty assists from Rossi, 
to extend the lead to 3-1. 

The Mount rallied back 
to make it a 5-4 affair in 
the middle of the first half, 
but after a brief timeout 
called by Coach Tucker, the 
Jays scored six goals in just 
over two minutes to put 
the game away for good. 
Goals from the sticks of 
D’Amore, sophomore mid- 
fielder Sarah Taylor and 
senior attackman Rachel 
Ballatori gave Hopkins an 
11-5 heading into the half. 

The Lady Jays ran away 
with the game in the sec- 
ond half, outscoring Mount 
St. Mary’s 7-3 in the second 
stanza. Hopkins received 
hat tricks from D’Amore, 
McCaffrey, Taylor and Bal- 
latori. 

Hopkins will return to 
action this Friday in their 
home-opener against Den- 
ver College at 3 PM. 
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Dip You 


? Women’s Lacrosse vs. Denver, 4 PM 
KNOWS W. Basketball vs. Haverford, 7 PM 
i ; i SATURDAY 
Hopkins men’s lacrosse is 9-0 
sibtime agate the University Men's Lacrosse bu 3 PM 
of Delaware. The second- MOND ae 
ranked Blue Jays took down Baseball vs. peal 
the |6th-ranked Blue Hens, WEODNESDA 


8-6, on Tuesday afternoon. W. Lacrosse vs. Loyola, 7 PM 


* Second-ranked Blue 
Jays olf to solid start 


By KEVIN JOYCE 
Staff Writer 


10th 
Division I men’s lacrosse 
National | Championship 
began in earnest on Fri- 
day night, Feb. 17th, as the 
second-ranked Blue Jays 
dominated the outmatched 
Towson Tigers on_ their 
way to a 12-6 win at the 
Nest. The win marked the 
150th career victory for leg- 
endary Head coach Dave 
Pietramala. 

Hopkins then faced off 
with Delaware on Tuesday, 
earning a hard-fought 8-6 
win over the Blue Hens. 

Against the Tigers, the 
Jays fielded an imposing 
defense for much of the 
game, holding Towson’s of- 
fense to just three goals and 
12 shots total until partway 
through the fourth quarter. 
At one point, Hopkins kept 
the Tigers off the score- 
board for over half an hour 
of game time. 

The opening quarter 
was a back-and-forth slug- 
fest, with Towson taking a 
one-goal advantage three 
times, leading 3-2 after 
18:30 had passed. Senior at- 
tackman Chris Boland re- 

sponded to Towson’s Rob- 
by Zoppo’s goal in just 15 
seconds, as the Jays tied it 
up and never looked back. 
Hopkins went on an im- 
pressive 9-0 run in which 
the Tigers were held score- 
less for 31 minutes. 


The quest for a 


and launch the Jays into 
double-digits in their first 
regular season match. 

The Blue Jays’ starting 
attack of Palmer, Boland 
and Benn did their job as 
they combined for nine 
goals and three assists total. 

The Jays continued their 
torrid pace, as senior Mar- 
shall Burkhart found the 
back of the net from 35-feet 
out just nine seconds after 
Benn’s second goal, making 
the Hopkins lead 11-3 to the 
delight of the home side. 

The Tigers’ _ scoring 
drought remained dry for 
another: three minutes be- 
fore Towson’s Sean Magu- 
ire snuck one past Hopkins 
junior goalie Pierce Bassett. 
Nine seconds later, Tow- 
son’s Matt Hughes recorded 
a quick score after a face-off. 

These. late scores were 
meaningless, however. The 
two teams traded goals in 
the remaining 10 minutes, 
with Palmer completing the 
fourth hat trick of his ca- 
reer. The 12-6 victory gave 
the Blue Jays an auspicious 
start to a season filled with 
championship aspirations. 

Hopkins imposed their 
will on the Tigers in almost 
every meaningful catego- 
ry. Its starting defense of 
juniors Tucker Durkin and 
Chris Lightner and senior 
Gavin Crisafulli holding 
Towson to just 18 shots to- | 
tal whereas the Jays got 42 | 
shots off. 

Hopkins also recovered 


“The Boland -strike-came—~30- proutid balls to" Towson’s-| 


off an assist from junior at- 
tackman Zach Palmer, who 
scored a hat trick in both 
the goals and assists de- 
partment in total. Boland 
also cataloged a_ stellar 
performance, scoring four 
times in the rout. 

Palmer scored again, 
as did classmate and mid- 
fielder Lee Coppersmith, 
in the remaining 11 min- 
utes of the half to extend 
the Jays’ lead to 5-3 go- 
ing into the break. Bo- 
land registered two more 
scores, Ohe on extra-man 
strength on another assist 
from Zach Palmer just 21 
seconds into the half, to 
widen the gap to 7-3 in the 
third quarter. 

Another Coppersmith 
goal — his second of two 
on the day — gave Hopkins 
a five-goal edge midway 
through the third, at which 
point the Tigers offense 
had been held in check for 
close to 18 minutes. 

A third assist from 
Palmer set up a goal by 
sophomore attackman 
Brandon Benn with just 
under four and a_half 
minutes remaining in the 
third quarter. Benn tallied 
another goal as the fourth 
quarter got underway to 
put the game out of reach 


21, and freshman Drew 
Kennedy had a_ strong 
showing at midfield, finish- 
ing 9-for-14 on face-offs. 

The Jays also played 
penalty-free throughout 
the entire game, and they 
gained three extra man sit- 
uations off of three Towson 
miscues, two of which led | 
to Hopkins scores. 

While the win marks a | 
positive start to 2012, fans 
should take the game with 
a grain of salt. According | 
to InsideLacrosse’s Quint 
Kessenich, Boland suffered 
a broken collar bone dur- 
ing the game and will be | 
out for four to six weeks. 
The loss is certainly a diffi- 
cult one considering the se- | 
nior also missed all of the 
2010 season due to injury. 

Despite losing their team 
captain and scoring lead- 
er, Hopkins was forced to 
make a quick turnaround, 
taking on Delaware Tues- 
day afternoon at home. JHU 
won their ninth straight 
meeting with the Blue Hens, 
8-6, improving to 2-0 while 
UDel dropped to 2-2. 

Even without Boland, 
the Blue Jay offense still 
performed well, building 
a five goal lead midway 
through the third 

See M. LAX, pace B11 
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Sophomore midfielder Rob Guida scored his first goal against Delaware. 


Great season ends at han 


By NICOLE PASSMORE 
Staff Writer 


The men’s and women’s 
swimming teams had a pro- 
lific four days at the Blue- 
grass Mountain Conference 


| (BMC) Championships held 


last weekend at Wingate 
College in Charlotte, N.C. 
The men’s team placed third 
overall with 520.5 points. 
The team was behind host 
Wingate (714 points) and 
Queen’s —_ University-Char- 
lotte (565 points). 

On the women’s side, 
the team claimed the top 
spot and their second con- 
secutive BMC Champion- 
ship with 818 points. It is 
the women’s fifth first- 


| place finish in the BMC 


Championships. Sopho- 
more Taylor Kitayama was 
named BMC Swimmer of 
the Year, as well as The 
News-Letter’s Athlete of 
the Week, and Head coach 
George. Kennedy was 
named Coach of the Year. 

In addition, the women’s 
team collectively earned 10 
conference titles and broke 
eight school records. 

The men’s team finished 
day one of the Champion- 
ships in sixth-place after a 


| third-place, 6:46.97 finish 


in the 800 Free Relay by ju- 
nior Nick Schmidt, sopho- 
more Will Kimball, fresh- 
man Ryan Cunningham 
and junior Dylan Coggin. 
On day two, though, the 
men’s team moved into 
third-place and stayed 
there, finishing up days 
three and four in third 
place as well to earn the 
bronze. 

On day two juniors 
Carter Grisriel, Tyler 
Woods and Coggin, along 
with sophomore Anthony 
Lordi, swam the 200 Free 
Relay in 1:21.75, a school 
record and NCAA B 
qualifying time. The men 
had continued success in 


Championship relays the | 


following day, when soph- 
omore Joe Acquavia, se- 
nior Tim Nam, Grisriel and 
Woods finished second in 
the 200 Medley Relay. 
Woods and Schmidt 
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Hopkins men’s basketball faced off with Washington College in 
Conference playoffs Wednesday night. The Blue Jay 
to end their season. Please see Page B11 for fu 


also clocked in NCAA 
Provisional times in the 
100 Fly. The men’s team 
followed this accom- 
plishment up with more 
NCAA Provisional times 
from freshman Dylan Da- 
vis in the 100 Back (50.83) 
and Cunningham in the 
400 individual medley 
(4:06.23). Cunningham 
took home the bronze 
medal in his event. 

Sophomore Alex Polyak 
placed second in the 200 
Breast with an NCAA Pro- 
visional time of 2:04.81. He 
was Closely followed by his 
teammate Nam, who fin- 
ished third with an NCAA 
Provisional time of 2:06.54 

The men’s team closed 
out its Championship 
meet with one last NCAA 
Provisional time, a 3:02.6 
in the 400 Free Relay set 
by Woods, Kimball, se- 
nior Eddy Zandee and 
Grisriel. It is the fifth fast- 
est 400 Free Relay time in 
school history. 

The women’s team 
had similar success to the 
men’s, especially in the re- 
lays where the team swept 
all five relay titles. The 
women opened up their 
Championships by break- 
ing two school records, one 
in the 1000 Free and anoth- 
er in the 800 Free Relay. 

Junior Cathy Howard 
finished third in the 1000 
Free with a time of 10:25.73 
to set a new school record, 
while senior Elizabeth Rog- 
ers, sophomore Alex Ladd, 


- sophomore Sarah Rinsma 


and freshman Ana Bogda- 
novski claimed first in the 
800 Free Relay to set theirs. 

Sophomore Kylie 


Ternes, Bogdanovski, Kita- » 


yama and Rogers swam 
the 200 Free Relay in 
1:34.97, a school and meet 
record time. Rinsma swam 
the 500 Free in 4:56.81 and 
took first place. 

Rogers set another 
school record in the 50 


Free, placing third with a 
“time of 23.07. The 400 Med- 


ley Relay team of Kitaya- 
ma, freshman Sammi Fox, 
freshman Kylie Holden 
and Rinsma then swam for 
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the second fastest time in 
school history with a meet 
record of 3:49.68. 

Soon after, Kitayama 
paired up with sophomore 
Cristina Cusumano, Hold- | 
en and Rogers to defend 
the 200 Medley Relay title, 
swimming a school-record 
time of 1:43.93. Kitayama 
also won the 100 Fly with 
a time of 56.03 and the 100 
Back with a time of 55.09. | 
Her 100 Back time is an 
NCAA automatic qualifier | 
time. 

School records contin- 
ued to fall,as Rinsmaswam | 
the 200 Free in 1:50.60, fin- | 
ishing second. Bogdanoyvs- 
ki and Ladd finished third 
and fourth, respectively, in 
the same event. Freshman 
Maggie Storm took home 
her first individual title 
with a 1:04.67 first place 
finish in the 100 Breast. It is 
the second fastest time in 
school histary. 

Bogdanovski swam an 
NCAA Provisional time 
of 51.24 in the 100 Free 
and finished second. She 
was followed by Rogers, 
who finished third. Storm 
finished fourth in the 200 
Breast with another NCAA 
Provisional time of 2:23.07. 

The women’s team con- 
cluded their Champion- 
ships with a first place fin- 
ish in the 400 Free. Ternes, 
Rogers, Rinsma and Bog- 
danovski swam a_ 3:27.50 
race, an NCAA Provisional 
time and the third fastest 
time in school history. 

Junior Casey Navin was 
very impressed with the 

way the team performed 
and the amount of girls 
who contributed. 

“Il think the — girls 
showed how versatile, tal- 
ented and deep our team 
is by winning the meet 
by more than 200 points,” 
Navin said. “Everyone 
worked so hard this past 
year and winning the con- 
ference title was definitely 
the cherry on top of a great 
season.” 

Both teams will com- 
pete in the NCAA Cham- 
pionships, Mar. 21-24 in 


Indianapolis. 


playolis 


By SAM GLASSMAN 
Sports Editor 


Men's wrestling ended 


| their regular season on 
| a high note, after many 
members would consider 
the early part of the year to 
be a disappointment. Sev- 
eral key wrestlers suffered 
injuries early in the season, 
which played a significant 
part in the team’s struggle 
to a 6-15 overall record. 


“Tt all really comes down 


to the conference tourna- 
ment this weekend,” sopho- 
more Matt Fusaro said. “We 
have most of those guys 
back from injury, so I’m ex- 
cited to see how things turn 
out on Saturday. 


“Our goal since the be- 


ginning of the season has 


been to win the Centennial 
Conference Tournament,” 
Fusaro continued. “I am 
very confident that we will 
achieve that goal.” 

This past weekend, on 
the 28th, Hopkins Men’s 
wrestling went 2-1, with 
two convincing defeats 
over Scranton and Muhlen- 
berg and a loss to NYU. 
The Jays pinned the Roy- 
als, 45-0, and the Mules, 42- 
18. NYU, however, got the 
best of the Jays, 24-15. 

The team hopes that 
these results will be indica- 
tive of upcoming matches, 
that it can find its feet over 
these last few weeks. 

‘Men's wrestling very 
much has its sight set on 
the future, as this young 
team moves towards the 
playoffs and towards 
building themselves up for 
next year. 

“We're looking to be 
two-time conference 
champions by the end of 
next season,” Fusaro said. 
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Spring Sports: 
Get Ready for Titles! 


Several spring teams 
have already kicked off their 
seasons, including women’s 
lacrosse and men’s tennis, 
while baseball and women’s 
tennis look to defend con- 


Athlete of the Week: 
Taylor Kitayama 


Sophomore Taylor Kita- 
yama helped the women’s 
swimming team win their 
second straight Confer- 
ence championship and 
was named the Swimmer 


Women’s Basketball: 
Ready to Host. 


The Lady Jays finished 
the regular season on a high 
note, beating Bryn Mawr 
74-26, and will now host 
the Centennial Conference 
tournament this weekend 
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ference titles. 
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